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ABSTRACT 

The school year 1991-92 was the first in which states 
reported school district level data on the numbers and types of 
dropouts in the Common Core of Data (CCD) Agency Universe Survey. 
Information included numbers of male and female dropouts in 5 
racial/ethnic categories for grades 7 through 12. The CCD defined a 
dropout as a student who had been enrolled at any time during the 
previous school year and was not enrolled on October 1 of the current 
school year. Because it was the introductory year of such reporting, 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) asked the states 
how successful they had been in meeting the requirements. Across the 
50 states and the District of Columbia, 43 states (including the 
District of Columbia) reported dropout counts by school district, 
with the number expected to rise in 1993-94. Of the 43 reporting 
states, 14 followed CCD standards so well that NCES can publish their 
1991-92 data. This study identified ways in which the state reports 
differ d from CCD standards. Issues of reporting comprehensiveness 
are explored. Nineteen tables (including six in an apoendix) and one 
figure present survey findings. Three appendixes contain Dropout Task 
Force report, dropout reporting interview questions, and technical 
notes . (SLD) 
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Executive Summfliy 
State Dropout Data Collection Pnictices: 1991-92 School Year 



The 1991-92 school year was the first for which states reported school district level 
data on tiie numbers and types of dropouts in the Common Core of Data (CCD) Agency 
Universe Survey. The information included the munbers of male and female dropouts in five 
racial/ethnic categories for each grade, 7 through 12. There are a number of valid ways to 
define •'dropout.** Put very simply, the CCD defmed a student as a dropout if he or she had 
been enrolled at any time during the previous schocyl year and was not enrolled on October 1 
of the current school year. 

Because 1991-92 was the introductory year of a standard definition and reporting 
procedures for this complicated statistic, NCES asked state CCD Coordinators how successful 
they had been in meeting tiie requirements. Here are some of the major findings: 

• Across the SO states and the District of Columbia, 43 states (including the 
District of Columbia) reported dropout counts by school district. By the 1993- 
94 school year, this number should increase to 49. Four of the 43 reporting 
states omitted racial/ethnic detail, sex, or dropout counts for grades 7 and 8. 
All but Aree states anticipate reporting tiiese details by 1994-95. 

o Of these 43 states, 14 followed tfie CCD standards sufficiently closely that 

NCES can publish iheir 1991-92 data, A major problem was that some states 
did not remove from tiieir dropout rolls students vAio had left during the 
previous school year but returned by October 1 of Ae current school year. 
Under the most optimistic estimates, 44 states would comply with this 
requirement by 1994-95; a more pessimistic assessment of si^*:^s' ability to 
adopt CCD standards reduces this to 33 states. 

o The CCD definition attributes summer dropouts (students vAio complete one 
school year but fail to enroll in the next) to the school year and grade for 
vAiich they fail to report. Thir^-one states followed this practice in 1991-92. 

• Other discrepancies from the CCD standard included failing to enforce a cut-off 
date close to October 1 in deciding when a "no-show" student was a summer 
dropout (23 states) and failing to count as dropouts those students who left 
secondary education to enroll in an adult education GED program (10 states). 

^ NCES compared two methods of computing a dropout rate, one using as its 

denominator student membership in the year for v^ich dropouts were reported, 
and the other averaging membership across two years. There did not appear to 
be any great differences between the two rates, except in districts with 
relatively large numbers of dropouts (more than 10 percent of students), for 
which the unadjusted dropout rate was higher. 

The purpose of this follow-up study was to identify cases in which state dropout 
reports differed from the standard CCD definition and procedures. There was extensive 
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variation in 1991-92, but dropout data rapidly are becoming more comparable. As an 
example of states working cooperatively to produce a complex, uniform statistic through their 
administrative records systems, the dropout statistic appears to be working its way toward 
success. 
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Part 1. Stete Dmpout Daia C®Mect!ioiffl fftestaces: 1991-92 Sclsool Year 



Students who leave high school without completing the education needed to prepare 
them for productive employment or further education have been a longstanding concern to 
policy makers. Underneath the educational action and academic interest that this concern has 
generated lies a simple, consistently observed fact: dropouts as a group fare less well than 
&eir peers who have completed 12 years of schooling. 

b^s^st in "Simjp^ StBdsScs 

In 1986 the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) began work with the 
Council of Chief State School Officers to examine NCES* collection of elementary and 
secondary education data reported from &e administrative records of public schools and 
agencies. This collection was tiie four-part Common Core of Data, or CCD, which consists 
of a state-level collection of data about revenues and expenditures for public education,^ and 
state-, school district-, and school-level collections of other data such as mmibers and types of 
schools, education staff members, piq>ils, and graduates. One recommendation from this 
^nation was that NCES add a dropout coimt to the CCD, with the caveat that states 
wc jld have to adopt a nationally consistent definition of '*dropouf ^ in order for this new 
statistic to be usefully comparable.^ 

The Hawkins-Stafford School Improvement Amendments of 1988 directed the 
Conmiissioner cf Education Statistics to establish a federal-state cooperative education 
statistics system that would improve the quality of education data for policy making at 
national, state and local levels. The same legislation required the Commissioner to report to 
Congress each year on the second Tuesday after Labor Day about the rate of school dropouts 
and completions in the Nation (under ndw legislation, this report is no longer mandatory). 

The interest in nationally imiform, state-comparable dropout statistics converged from 
several sources, and NCES responded with a coordinated piogram of activities. Beginning in 
September, 1989, NCES published a national dropout and completions report based on 
information from the October, 1988 Current Population Swvey of the Bureau of the Census 
and information from NCES* own longitudinal High School and Beyond Study.^ NCES 
continues this yearly report through the presentc It provides a consistent picture of national 
and regional dropout rates over time, and applies a uniform definition of "dropout." However, 
neither the Current Population Survey nor any of NCES* longitudinal s?irveys employs a 



'"Public education" is used for prckindergarten through 12th grado throughout this paper unless otherwise noted. 

'See F. Johnson, 1988, Dropout Statistics: An Update of State Definitions and Collection Practices, U.S. 
Dq>artment of Education^ NCES. 

*See M. Frase, 1989, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1988, U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
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sample that is large enough to provide state-representative findings. As useful as the annual 
Dropout Rates in the United States is for national purposes, it does not describe differences 
among states or school districts. 

CCD Dropout Statistic 

A second major activity was the development of a uniform dropout statistic intended 
to be collected through the CCD, and to report the number of school dropouts from each 
public school district in the SO states. District of Columbia, and outlying areas of American 
Samoa, the Commonwealth of the Northem Mariana Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, During 1987 and 1988, staff from NCES worked with representatives from 
state and local education agencies and professional associations to agree upon a definition of 
"dropout" that could be adopted and implemented by all '^tes. The definition upon vy^ich 
NCES and the states agreed was the following: 

A dropout is an individual vs^o: 

(1) Was enrolled in school at some time during ^he previous 
school year; 

(2) Was not enrolled at the beginnmg of the current school year; 

(3) Has not graduated from high school or completed a state- or 
district-^proved educational program; and 

(4) Does not meet any of the following exclusionary conditions: 

a) transfer to another public school district, private 
school, or state- or district-q)proved education 
program; 

b) temporary absence due to suspension or school- 
^proved illness; or 

c) death. 

There are several key characteristics that distinguish this definition from others that 
may appear similar. 

« The dropout count is part of the CCD Agency Universe (school district) survey. 
As it is incorporated in the CCD, the dropout statistic: 

/ is an "event" count of the number of students who have 
dropped out during a 36S-day period from the first day of 
school (operationally set as October 1) to the day 
preceding the beginning of the next school year 
(September 30); 

/ is computed on October 1 for students who have dropped 
out during the previous school year; 

/ considers students who are not accounted for on October 
1 (i.e., who are "status unknown") to be dropouts. 
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• "Summer dropouts," or students vAio complete one school year but fail 
to enroll for tiie next, are counted as dropouts from the year and grade 
for wdiich they fail to report. In effect, flieir failure to enroll treats them 
as October 1 (first day) dropouts. 

• The dropout count is based on the grade in which die student was or should be 
enrolled (including grades 7 through 12), rather than on the student's age. 

• "Dropping out" is conceptualized as "leaving school without completing 
a recognized secondary program." Thus, students who leave secondary 
school for activities such as enlisting in the military or enrolling in an 
adult education GED class are counted as dropouts, even though these 
choices could be productive ones. Students vsdio leave school after 
reaching the age beyond which school districts are required to provide 
services, and v^o have not completed a recognized program (which can 
include a special education individualized education program) are 
considered dropouts. 

• Dropout coimts are used to create an event dropout rate, that is, a rate which 
shows the proportion of students who have dropped out of school during a 
single school year. The CCD count of membership, or students enrolled on 
October 1 of the school year, is the basis, or denominator, of the dropout rate. 



Dropout Meld Test 

Those who had participated in developing the definition recognized that a field test 
was needed to determine whether school districts actually could collect the data as specified. 
There was also a secondary question of which membership count to use as the denominator. 
Theoretically, a coxmt of students in membership at the end of the school year could be 
preferable because it would assign students who transferred during the year to the school 
district that received them. However, the CCD only collects an October 1 membership count. 
The effect of using a beginning- or end-of-school-year membership count on the size of the 
dropout rate needed to be tested before deciding whether to add the biu-den of an extra, end- 
of-year membership coimt. 

In the 1989-90 school year a sample of volunteering school districts from 26 states, 
the District of Columbia, and two outlying areas carried out a field test of the proposed 
dropout collection. A contract to assess the results of this field test was awarded to the 
American Institutes for Research, whose researchers visited school sites, analyzed findings, 
and tracked a number of school leavers to determine v\^ether districts could accurately 
distinguish dropouts from students who had left for other reasons. The overall findings of 
this assessment were that school districts generally reported accurate counts (if anything, they 
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were more likely to misclassify transfers as dropouts) and that there was no meaningful 
difference between rates calculated on the basis of fall or end of year membership counts/ 

Issues resulting from field test NCES introduced two changes at the conclusion of the 
field test, and these changes in turn raised several issues. First, the defmition that was field 
tested attributed summer dropouts to the year and grade in v^ich they were enrolled. Thus, a 
student completing the 8th grade in 1988-89 v/ho did not re-eiaroll was counted as an 8th 
grade dropout for 1988-89. Because a number of states said tliat this ran counter to local 
practice, NCES changed the reporting directions to have such a student attributed to the grade 
and year for vMch he or she did not report. In the example cited, the student (vdio had 
successfully completed the 8A grade) would be considered a 9th grade dropout for 1989-90. 
This change immediately affected several states that had established reporting and data 
processing systems under the original rule; it later caused problems with some school districts 
that had difficulty in following the status of pupils across multiple years. (Some states 
reported that their districts used automated student record systems tiiat could carry only a 
year's data.) 

The second change introduced by NCES was in the denominator. To compensate 
somewhat for student transfers during the year, NCES proposed to use as the dropout rate 
denominator the average membership across two October counts. This would introduce a 
partial adjustment for a student v/ho was enrolled in more than one district during the year 
(and v^ose "risk of dropping out" should conceivably be shared ac oss both districts). This 
change placed no extra reporting burden on school districts, but dia raise questions about how 
comparable the rate would be under various student transfer and migration conditions. 



Initial 1991-92 Implementation 

Accounting for every student v^o leaves grades 7 through 12, and reporting those who 
drop out by sex and racial-ethnic status for each of more than 12,000 school districts, is not a 
simple procedure. NCES provided sample training materials and other resources through the 
National Cooperative Education Statistics System in 1990 and 1991 to help states introduce 
the new dropout statistic. The dropout count was added to the CCD Agency Universe survey 
in 1992-93, to report students who had dropped out in 1991-92 (including the summer, 1991 
dropouts). This first implementation of the statistic will be referred to as the 1991-92 report 
throughout this p^er. 

At the January, 1993 meeting of the National Forum on Education Statistics, a 
representative from the Arizona state education agency presented a list of criticisms of the 
CCD dropout statistic to the National Education Statistics Agenda Committee of the National 
Forum on Education Statistics. The Forum requested that a task force be established to 
examine the statistic and recommend whether or not NCES should revise the proposed 
denominator for the dropout rate. This task force of 14 state education agency and NCES 



^American Inr^titutes for Research, 1992, National Dropout Statistics Field Test Evaluation, U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES. 
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staff persons met twice, conducting an extensive analysis of the dropout statistic, and making 
several recommendations.^ 



The Task Force presented its report to the Forum, v^ich in turn made several 
recommendations to NCES. One was that NCES provide improved instructions on how to 
^ply the dropout statistic. Another was that NCES use the October 1 membership count, 
ra^er than tfie averaged membership, as a denominator for the dropout statistic. NCES 
agreed to distribute simplified instructions and to use both single October 1 and tlie averaged 
denominators in its publication of the 1991-92 data. 

Finally, the Forum requested that NCES survey the states to determine how they had 
applied the requirements of the dropout definition and, therefore, how comparable the 1991-92 
data were from state to state. A condition of this survey was that it identify cases in which 
state law or policy required a dropout definition that differed from the NCES definition. 



Survey of 1991-92 State Practices 

Betv/een August and December of 1993, an NCES staff person telephoned the CCD 
Coordinator in each state education agency, requesting the name of a contact who was 
knowledgeable about the state's dropout collection and reporting system. Because they are 
not reported in United States totals, the outlying areas were not interviewed. The identified 
contact was then consulted via telephone, using the questions shown in Appendix B.^ (Not all 
aspects were reviewed with states tfiat did not report a dropout count.) Each question, shown 
in italics, introduces the section of this report in ^ich the findings are discussed. The 
section concludes with a summary table showing the potential impact of state practices on the 
comparability of dropout data. 

The questions identified variations from the NCES definition in terms of what 
information was reported (missing detail) and under which conditions school leavers were 
counted as dropouts (example, whether tfie distinction between GED adult education and 
secondary alternative programs was maintained). The questions also addressed several 
potential problems .a state cciiiparability raised by the Task Force. These included such 
tilings as whether a state ccu^iited students who left school but returned before the close of 
that school year (so-called "rec^tures") as dropouts. 



'Judy Bumes of Colorado chaired this Task Force, and the group*s report is reproduced and discussed in 
Appendix A. The National Forum on Education Statistics comprises the Federal and state education agencies and 
professional education associations that implement the National Cooperative Education Statistics System. 

^ot all aspects were discussed with those states that did not report dropout data. This report incorporates 
responses to the April 7, 1994 correspondence and to Dropout Coordinator comments on two earlier drafts of the 
paper. 
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Colleciang Vgbsus RepoKliKig States 



As figure 1 depicts^ not all states collected and reported dropout data. (This p^er 
does not include tfie outlying areas* The outlying areas tiiat reported dropouts are published 
in olher NCES reports.) Among the SO states and &e District of Columbia, 48 had dropout 
collections in 1991-92 and three did not Of those witii dropout collections, four states 
elected not to report on the CCD, This left a total of 44 states reporting CCD dropout data. 
One of those states reported a single total for dropouts from all grades; 29 did not follow the 
CCD standards closely enough to allow publication of their dat^ and 14 reported publishable 
dropout counts. 
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Throughout this report, percentages are based on a total of 51: the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. Individual tables include states for whom the information is relevant. 
Thus, questions about reporting practices include all 48 states with a dropout collection now 
or in A© near future, even when these states did not report a dropout count in the 1992-93 
CCD. Tables describing 1991-92 data include the 14 states tiiat reported analyzable numbers, 
or all 43 states with school district dropout data, depending on tiie topic. 



Of the 50 states and the District of Columbia, seven did not report any dropout 
statistics for 1991-92 (table 1). In addition to these states. New York reported a single total 
across all grades, and is consi('ered a nonrespondent for analytical purposes. The 43 agencies 
Aat provided data represent 84 percent of Ae states. Forty of these 43 (78 percent of all 
states) reported data at the level of detail requested, that is, by sex wiAin racial/ethnic group 
for grades 7 through 12. Idaho and Michigan reported dropouts for only grades 9 through 12 
and did not provide tiie sex or racial/etimic categories. Nevada reported all Hie requested 
detail, but did not include dropouts from grades 7 and 8. 

Maryland, \\^ich is included as one of the fully reporting states, suppressed 
information for any category in which the student membership was less Aan 20. Thus, for 
example, if a school district had only 15 male Asian students in the 8th grade, no dropouts 
were reported for this group in that district. The District of Columbia did not allocate its 
ungraded dropouts to grades but reported them as a separate category. NCES' distributed 
these imgraded pupils across grades 7 through 12. 

Nonresponding states. Alaska had collected dropout data in accord wiA the national 
definition, but decided to withhold the information until NCES made a final decision about 
whether the definition or rate would change in response to the Task Force recommendations. 
Georgia had changed student record software programs during the year, with dropout 
information lost in the process; upon examining the results, the state questioned the dropout 
results and declined to forward them. Hawaii also mistrusted the data collected, in part 
because what the respondent termed "convoluted programming" had been used to derive the 
data from existing systems, and in part because Ae data gave none of the sex or racial/eAnic 
detail. Kentucky's dropout statistic was modelled after the CCD, but data were not submitted 
because the state coordinator did not feel the numbers complied sufficiently with the CCD 
requirements. Montana delayed introducing a dropout collection because of the July, 1993 
Forum action but hopes to begin counting dropouts by 1993-94 (reporting in 1994-95). New 
Hampshire anticipates that it will be several >ears before a dropout collection is begun. 
Washington found its collection delayed by the state's change from an aggregated data system 
to an individual record system, but intends to report dropouts for grades 9-12 by 1993-94, and 



^Thc data were processed and edited by the U.S. Bureau of the Census under an interagency agreement with 
NCES. Ungraded students were also prorated across the membership counts for grades 7 through 12 in all states 
with ungraded students. 
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all grades 7-12 by 1994-95. Finally, New York, whose single dropout figure was not usable 
for 1991-92, will report full detail for its 1992-93 dropouts. 

If state plans proceed as intended, all states except Kentucky, New Hampshire, and 
possibly Montana will provide dropout counts for 1993-94. 

Missing or prohibited detmL State dropout contacts were asked: 

Your 1992-93 CCD agency survey did hot report 

(interviewer specifies). Is there a law or policy prohibiting you 
fmm reporting this detail? Why is it missing? 

Although some states had reported anecdotally that their laws prohibited reporting 
students under 16 as dropouts, none indicated that these laws prevented them from reporting 
any of the grades requested in the CCD. Florida is required to treat students in grades 
kindergarten through 8 as habitual truants, and accordingly reports only dropouts 16 or older 
(but for all requested grades) on the CCD. As noted earlier, Maryland follows state education 
agency policy to suppress dropout counts for groups with a membership of fewer than 20 
students. 

Idaho has begun collecting dropout data by sex and race/ethnicity, and will be able to 
report this detail for grades 9 through 12 by the 1994-95 school year; it is not clear when 
dropouts from grades 7-8 will be added. Kentucky will add racial/ethnic detail through its 
developing student record system and anticipates that this information will be fully available 
witfiin the next five years. Because Michigan law only requires a school dropout/retention 
rate, the state coordinator did not feel the additional detail would be reported any time soon. 
Nevada is adding grades 7-8 to its dropout collection in 1994-95. New York stated that its 
single number would be replaced next year by counts for the requested grade levels and 
detail. Finally, Vermont did not report race/ethnicity or sex and it is not clear vdien these 
details will be added. 

State and CCD Definitions 

One possible outcome of state prohibitions against reporting certain detail was that 
states might use definitions and procedures that differed from the CCD standard in producing 
their own state reports. While this would not affect state-to-state comparisons using CCD 
data at the national level, it would require explanation m national reports to alert readers to 
differences between a state's own reports and figures published from the CCD. State contact 
persons were asked: 

Do you use the same definition and procedures for the CCD dropout report as 
you do for your state reports? If not, what are the differences? 

Table 1 indicates whether the state dropout reports employed the same definition and 
procedures as the CCD dropout statistic; 36 states did so (of these, six did not collect all 
grades or racial/ethnic detail). The following paragraphs describe all of the states in which 
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the contact person responded "no" to this question. Some differences were also c^tured 
under more specific questions, and are repeated under those headings. 

Alaska, South Carolina and Virginia adopted the original CCD definition into state 
regulation, and now differ from the current definition by attributing summer dropouts to the 
previous year. Arizona follows the CCD dropout definition but uses total cimiulative 
enrollment (not the October 1 headcount) in calculating dropout rate. Colorado collects data 
on a July-June cycle, and does not remove students who return in the fall from its dropout 
count. Delaware and West Virginia also fail to remove these October returnees from tiie 
dropout roll, but will do so in the futwe. Idaho reports dropouts as a percent of the total 
grade 9-12 enrollment on the last day of school. 

Massachusetts counts school leavers \vho re-enroll in the fall as dropouts for its state 
report, but not for the CCD. Similarly, Mississippi reports summer dropouts for the CCD but 
not for its state report. The New Hampshire collection will treat students who return at the 
beginning of the school year as dropouts, and the state has not made provisions for adjusting 
these counts to the CCD standard. Oklahoma's state report only includes dropouts who are 18 
or younger, while requesting that districts include these older (kopouts for the CCD report. 
Rhode Island uses a July- June reporting period that differs slightly from the CCD. 

Florida should be noted as a special case. Because both CCD and state dropout 
reports are generated by the same student record system, the coordinator did not feel that the 
definitions differed. Altliough the state and CCD reports produced from this system are not 
the same, they draw upcn the same group of students, with those dropouts under 16 years of 
age excluded. 



Tsisatment of Summer Dropouts 

How did you report summer dropouts, that is, students who completed the 

1990- 91 school year but did not show up for school at the beginning of the 

1991- 92 school year? Were they dropouts for the year the completed or the 
year in which they did not return? For ihe grade they completed or the gmde 
in which they did not enroll? 

Summer dropouts are students ^o complete one ytar (or are not absent enough to be 
considered dropouts) but who fail to enroll at the beginning of the next school year. The 
CCD dropout definition required that a student who was not enrolled on October 1 be counted 
as a dropout from the school year and grade for which he or she failed to enroll. One of the 
criticisms of the dropout statistic was about the treatment of summer dropouts: that the 
procedure required districts to carry students on their books over three school years, as the 
following example shows. 
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In school year: 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 



1994-95 



A student who: 

enrolled in, and completes, 8th grade 
fails to enroll in 9th grade on October 1, with no 
evidence of transfer to another school, is 
reported as a 1993-94, 9th grade dropout on the 
1994-95 CCD. 



Seventeen states (33%) did not follow the CCD definition, but instead counted pupils 
who failed to enroll in the fall as dropouts from the previous school year (table 2). Thirty- 
one states reported summer dropouts as dropouts from the year in which they failed to enroll, 
as requested. The question of how summer dropouts were reported was moot for three states 
that did not have a CCD-compatible dropout collection. 



All of the states reporting summer dropouts correctly were able to report summer 
dropouts in their 1991-92 school year data. Sixteen (31 percent of all states) of the 17 states 
that counted summer dropouts under the year they had completed also counted these students 
as dropouts from the grade in which they were enrolled during that year. However, Indiana 
included the summer dropouts in the count for the grade these students would have enrolled 
in had they registered for school in the fall 

^fects of summer dropoui dmsijication. Counting students who fail to enroll in the 
fall as dropouts from the prior, rather than the current, year would affect annual dropout totals 
to the extent that there were sizable changes in the numbers of dropouts from one year to the 
next. At the national level, NCES reports suggest gradual changes, not sharp differences, in 
the numbers of young people dropping out of school from year to year. However, there are 
differences in dropout rates for grades. The CCD field test, for example, reported dropout 
rates of less than 2 percent for grades 7 and 8, and over 5 percent for grades 9 through 12. 
Counting students who have been promoted as dropouts from the earlier grade could distort 
grade-level dropout rates without affecting the comparability of overall (multi-grade) dropout 
counts. The effects of this problem are estimated later in the discussion on 1991-92 data 
quality. 

ftecaptuiing Stop-Outs 

The CCD dropout definition counts as dropouts only those previously enrolled students 
who are not enrolled on October 1. This definition involves recapturing students who have 
been termed by some as "stop-outs," or temporary dropouts, and removing them from the 
dropout roster. However, school district record keeping systems may break these stop-outs 
into two different groups, with different reporting consequences for each: 

• a student who re-enrolls before the end of the school year in which the 

student dropped out; and 
o a student who re-enrolls by October 1 of the following school year. 

Education agency staff were asked how their states classified students in these two 
situations. The results are shown in table 2. 
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End of year re-enrollments. The question used to determine how Aese students were 
categorized was: 

How did you classify students who dropped out during 1991-92 but re- 
enmlled before the end of that school year? 

Two states (Indiana and Kansas) count students who leave but re-enroll before the end 
of the year as dropouts. In Kansas, districts have the option of counting such students as 
dropouts and the coordinator felt this was likely to happen if a returning student had failed 
one or botfi semesters. 

October 1 re-enrollments. The question asked of the state contact person was: 

How did you classify students who dropped out and did not re-enroll by 
the end of 1991-92, but who did re-enroll at the beginning of the 
1992-93 school year? 

States were more likely to count as dropouts those students who did not return until 
the beginning of the subsequent school year. This was the practice in 23 or 24 states (45 or 
47 percent). The situation was ambiguous in Virginia, where a stop-out was counted as a 
dropout unless he or she completed tiie missed course work in summer school. 

Effects of counting '^top-otits." States that count returned stop-outs as dropouts 
logically will have greater numbers, and higher rates, of dropouts than those states that adhere 
to the CCD definition. The Dropout Statistic Review Task Force analyzed dropout data from 
two states and one school district that were able to identify when (during or before Ae school 
year) students dropped out. In one state, failure to "recapture" returning dropouts raised the 
overall dropout rate from 8.3 percent to 11.1 percent. In the school district, counting these 
returnees as dropouts raised the rate from 8.6 percent to 9.7 percent. These analyses do not 
constitute a representative sample of states, but in the broader field test review, it was found 
that in some relatively small or mid-sized school districts the number of dropouts reported by 
the end of the school year was greater than the number reported after the summer was over ~ 
because the number of "stop-outs" who returned to school was greater than the number of 
students deciding to drop out over the summer. These findings support anecdotal reports from 
the states that the number of students who return to make one more attempt at school in the 
fall is substantial enough that states that consider these students dropouts should not be 
compared with states that remove them from the dropout rolls. 



Odier Education or Training 

Students who remain in an elementary-secondary program are not considered dropouts, 
regardless of the content of that program. On the other hand, students who leave high school 
and enter into an adult education or training program are to be reported as dropouts. State 
contacts were asked whether they categorized students as dropouts or continuing in school 
under several conditions. The results are displayed in table 3. 
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How did you report students who did not complete high school but 
moved from the regular school prognan to some other type of education 
or training? 

Trmisfer to an altermtive program. Students who move to an alternative school or 
program run by the local schools are not dropouts. All states reported that they followed the 
CCD definition and treated these students as continuing Aeir secondary education. 

Tramfer to adult educaSiotg GED. Students v^o leave high school and then enroll in 
an adult education program preparing them for tiie test of General Education Development 
(GED) are to be counted as dropouts, regardless of what agency offers the program. Thirty- 
three states followed this definition (65 percent of all states), and coimted these students as 
dropouts. However, 10 states (20%) counted them as contiuuing their secondary schooling. 
In Rhode Island, such a student was counted as continuing if he or she signed and adhered to 
a contract to attend GED classes, but was considered a dropout in the absence of this formal 
commitment. In Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, New York and North Carolina, transfers to 
adult education GED are tracked for &e remainder of die school year, and reported as 
dropouts if they leave these programs during the year.® Wisconsin is reported as agreeing 
with the CCD, but it should be noted &at state law allows students to enroll in postsecondary 
programs and remain on the public school rolls as long as the school district confirms that the 
student continues in school. 

Tramfer to secondary GED. There are some secondary school programs preparing 
students for the GED. Students in secondary GED programs are not counted as dropouts 
under the CCD definition. A total of 39 states (76 percent of all) complied with the CCD 
definition in this area. An additional eight states (16%) said that such programs are not 
available and the question is moot. Connecticut and Mississippi consider secondary GED 
program students to be dropouts, in disagreement with the CCD definition. Connecticut will 
change this with its 1992-93 school year data, while Mississippi continues to treat all GED 
training as adult education. 

Early admissions. Students who complete high school requirements and are granted 
early admission to postsecondary school before they receive a high school diploma should not 
be counted as dropouts. This was the case in every state that had such early admissions 
programs. In no state would an early admissions student be counted as a dropout. 

M Corps emreUmenL Job Corps is a federally-funded residential training program 
that is aimed at young people vAio lack the education and employment skills needed to 
succeed as adults. Some Job Corps programs offer a secondary education program that is 
recognized, and may be sponsored, by the state or local school systems. Students transferring 
to these programs are not considered dropouts. However, other Job Corps programs do not 
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"It should be noted that the CCD reports GED diploma recipients 19 or younger as school completers. As of 
September, 1994, the American Council on Education approved pilot projects for adminiiitering the GED tests to 
in-sohool youth in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. In all other cases, 
students must withdraw from school before they can take the OED tests. 



offer a recognized secondary program, and students leaving high school to enter into this 
training are considered dropouts. 

In 1 1 states (22%), no Job Corps enroUees are counted as dropouts, regardless of 
whether a secondary program is offered. All Job Corps students are considered dropouts in 
27 states (53 percent of all states). Five coordinators were not aware of any Job Corps sites 
in their states and considered the question not applicable. Three other states — Michigan, 
Mississippi, and Pennsylvania — make the requested distinction, considering Job Corps 
transfers as dropouts unless they enter a program known to offer a secondary component. 
Two respondents were not sure how Job Corps students were treated. 

Effects of other program classification. All states report in agreement with the CCD 
defmition when classifying students wdio are enrolled in secondary alternative programs and 
those who have achieved early admissions to postsecondary school (not dropouts). The states 
that do not count students in adult education GED programs as dropouts would have lower 
dropout rates than those states that comply with the CCD standard. On the other hand, the 
states that count students in secondary GED programs as dropouts would expect higher 
dropout rates than other states. 

The effect is less clear with Job Corps enrollments. States that do not count Job 
Corps trainees as dropouts would in theory have lower rates than states that do. However, if 
a Job Corps program includes a state- or district-recognized secondary component, 
participating students should not be considered dropouts. 

Tw^elfth Grade Lcavere 

It is possible for a student to complete grade 12 without meeting the requirements for 
a higli school diploma. This can happen, for example, if the student does not pass a 
mandatory proficiency examination. A student who leaves school under this condition should 
be counted as a dropout. The CCD dropout instructions did not give specific directions for 
this situation, so state coordinators were asked: 

How do you classify students who complete the 12th grade and who leave 
school without receiving a diploma? As dropouts or completers? 

In 17 states the respondent said this situation could not occur, and the question was 
not applicable. Twenty states (39%) said these students would be counted as dropouts, and 
eight states (16%) would count them as completers.^ Louisiana and Texas were not yet able 
to say how such students woxild be reported. The decision is made by the local school 
district in Michigan, and in North Dakota the determination rests on local option decisions 
about the number of credits required for graduation. 



Some states offer an alternative credential, not a regular diploma, to students completing the course work 
required for a diploma, but ^.ho do not meet other requirements. 
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E^fed of 12th gmde lewers. States that do not have high school diploma 
requirements beyond completing grade 12 would logically have fewer dropouts tiian states 
that do impose extra conditions. The same is true for states tiiat count such 12& grade 
leavers as completers, rather than dropouts. However, it is not anticipated that the numbers of 
&ese 12th grade leavers would be very large. 



Variations in Reporting Schedules 

States were asked, under the CCD dropout defmition, to follow an October 1 - September 30 
reporting year, and to count as a dropout any student who was not enrolled on October 1. 
Variations in how these data collection requirements were followed could lead to differences 
in the numbers of dropouts reported in two ways: whether the October 1 cut-off date was 
used, and whether school districts had the opportunity to correct Aeir "as of October 1" 
numbers. The information in table 3 shows tiiat there was considerable variation across 
states. 

OsS-offdate. The CCD definition required tiiat each school district determine on 
October 1 the dropout or oAer status of each student enrolled in Ae previous school year. 
State dropout contacts were asked: 

The CCD set October J, 1992 as the cut-off date for deciding 
whether a student who hcsd been enrolled in 1991-92 was a 
dropout Did you use October 1 or some other date as a cut-off? 
(Specify,) 

Any state that reported a cut-off date between September 24 and October 8, a week's 
latitude around the CCD standard, was considered to be in agreement with tiie CCD's 
prescribed October 1 date. This included specific calendar dates (example, October 1) and 
dates that would have to faJl within die range (example, first Tuesd^ in October). There 
were 19 states that fell into this category, or 37 percent of the total. 

Eleven states (22%) collected dropout coimts as of die end of the school year. And, 
each of these 1 1 counted students v^o were not enrolled at the end of the year as dropouts, 
regardless of Aether the students re-enrolled in the following autumn. The practice in these 
states confounded two different reporting discrepancies. Summer dropouts were given the 
entirety of the school year to enroll, while regular year dropouts who returned the next 
October 1 were not removed from the dropout count. The states following this practice were 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, New Jersey, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

An additional 1^ states had a specific cut-off date that did, or could, fall outside the 
two-week range around October 1. These dates ranged from as early as September 10 (North 
Dakota) to as late as December 1 (Nevada). It is impossible to determine which states use a 
cut-off before October 1, and which use a later date, since many states set the cut-off as a 
given mmiber of days after the start of school, which can vary by district. However, on the 
arbitrary assumption that school begins September 1, the following states would have cut-off 
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dates earlier than the CCD requirement: Florida, Hawaii, Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
North Dakota. Those whose cut-off date does (or could) fall after October 1 include 
Arkansas, California, the District of Columbia, Nevada, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia 

Four states did not fall into any of these categories. The cut-off date varied by school 
district in Alabama, Kansas and Pennsylvania (vs4iich has established a standard cut-off date 
as of the 1993-94 school year). Li West Virginia, dropout counts are collected and amended 
each month, widi students who are not enrolled at the end of the year considered to be 
dropouts. 

Estforcemeftt of cut-off dates. The date on which enrollment requirements are enforced 
is the final determinant of the cut-off date's impact on data comparability. Forty-six states 
answered the question: 

Was a dropouts status changed if you determined that he or she 
had actually enrolled shortly (sc^, within two weeks) after? 

Of the 46 states that answered, 25 said that late enroUees were not permitted to be 
removed from the dropout roster (49 percent of all states) and 16 responded that late enrollees 
would be removed from the dropout count (31%). An additional five states described 
practices that would have the same effect as varying the cut-off date. Iowa does not have a 
fixed dropout date. South Dakota and Wyoming collect counts at the end of the year, and in 
West Virginia, dropout status is updated monthly. The Texas respondent believed the practice 
varied by district. 

Effects of cut-off dates and enforcement It is impossible to quantify what effect 
variations from the October 1 cut-off date would have in various school districts because the 
first day of school varies. For example, "the second Monday in September" would be 
relatively "earlier" for a district opening after Labor Day than one opening in mid-August. 
However, it seems likely that in 19 states (those who have a late cut-off date or remove late 
enrollees from the dropout count) the dropout count should be consistently deflated. 

End-of-school-year counts produce two kinds of data problems, as noted earlier. For 
any given year, the practice would reduce the number of summer dropouts, since those re- 
enrolling after October 1 would not be counted as dropouts. At the same time, the practice 
would increase the number of regular year dropouts by failing to remove those students who 
dropped out during the year and re-enrolled by the next October 1. These errors presumably 
cancel one another out to some extent. 

The five states observing a cut-off date earlier than October 1 could have higher 
numbers of dropouts, if they removed October re-enrollees from their dropout rosters, than 
states with later cut-off dates. Also, states that enforce their established dropout dates should 
have higher dropout counts than states that allow some latitude in how the dates are applied. 
However, dropout counts are generally reported by school districts at the same time as 
membership counts. This would argue that the membership count that serves as the 
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denominator for a dropout rate is increased or decreased in the opposite direction from the 
dropout count itself, increasing the extent to which the dropout rate is distorted. 

Schedule for correcting reports. The CCD dropout reports are based on school district 
reports that identify a students status as of October 1. However, it can be well after October 
1 when a district reports to the state education agency, and even later vsdien the data are 
reported on the CCD. The schedule inherent in the CCD dropout definition assumes that 
corrections can be made if, for example, a district later learns that a student whose status was 
unknown on October 1 had actually transferred to another school system. 

To find out if such corrections were possible, dropout contacts were asked: 

If you did use a cut-off date (for deciding whether a student was 
a dropout), did you literally freeze your records on that day, or 
continue to accept corrections? 

Only eight state contacts said that records were **frozen" and could not be corrected 
(Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, and South 
Carolina). Other states had a range of practices. Some simply kept their records open until 
data were published, while several had formal public review procedures before a file was 
closed. When respondents commented on this question, they generally noted that school 
district corrections had been few. 



Summ^: Effects of 1991-92 Variations 

The interviews discussed above were intended to determine the extent to vAiich states 
adhered to a standard CCD-sponsored definition and set of collection procedures in reporting 
dropouts. Since the standard definition was promoted to bring about comparable dropout 
statistics, discrepancies that inflated or deflated a state's dropout count relative to the CCD 
standards are critical. The effects of the reported variations are summarized in table 4. 

Overall, the 1991-92 dropout counts reported on the 1992-93 CCD show considerable 
variation in how states ^plied the definition and collection procedures of the CCD. Two 
states could have increased their counts, compared to those following the CCD procedures, by 
failing to remove from the dropout rolls those students Wxio returned before the end of the 
1991-92 school year. Some 23 states would have inflated their dropout reports by failing to 
remove those who had re-enrolled by October 1, 1992. And, two states increased their 
numbers of dropouts by counting transfers to secondary GED programs as dropouts. 

Counting pupils who moved to adult education GED programs wouM have reduced the 
number of dropouts reported, and this was the case in 10 states. Nineteen states decreased 
their counts by removing students who re-enrolled after October 1 from the dropout report. 

Setting or enforcing li cut-off date other than October 1 could have increased the 
number of dropouts in two states that set a date earlier than October 1 and did not permit late 
enrollments. It is difficult to interpret the outcome among states that followed a July - June 
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reporting schedule, because this practice would have had differential effects on the numbers 
of regular year and summer dropouts. 

Of the 13 states with state dropout definitions that differ from the CCD, three (Florida, 
Massachusetts and Mississippi) consciously provide different reports for state and CCD uses 
(see table 1), In two of the states (Colorado and Massachusetts) Ae practices in place 
logically would result in st^Ae dropout counts or rates greater than those on the CCD. In 
Florida, Mississippi and Oklahoma the state reports logically would have lower numbers and 
rates than the CCD, while Arizona's inflated denominator would not affect counts but would 
lower rates. The direction of the difference is not clear for Alaska, Idaho, Rhode Island, 
SouA Carolina, or Virginia. 

While it is possible to identify aspects in which state dropout reports differ from one 
another, it is not equally clear what the quantitative effect of these differences are on dropout 
counts. Anecdotal reports from states suggest that the greatest threat to comparability is 
whether students who re-enroll by October 1 of the year after which they have left school are 
considered dropouts. (Failing to remove from dropout counts those who return by the end of 
Ae school year is even more biasing, but limited to one or two states.) The decisions about 
how to classify returning students tend to be basic components of the state's dropout reporting 
system. In order to comply wiA the CCD requirement, non-standard states would have to 
make systemic changes. 

Attributing summer dropouts to ^he wrong school year and grade is another variation 
whose correction v/ouid require major changes in dropout reporting systems. Misclassifying 
these dropouts may not distort the overall dropout count, but it can bias grade-by-grade 
dropout rates. 

Other sources of bias are more "superficial" in that they could probably be addressed 
by amending current reporting systems. These corrections include counting adult education 
GED program participants as dropouts, changing the cut-off date to October 1 (or adjusting 
current reports to reflect that date), and enforcing the established cut-off date. 
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Part 2. Follow-Up Survey on Plans to Change 

1992-93 was the first year in v^ich states reported dropouts on the CCD, and the 
collection included a major change r*he year to which summer dropouts were attributed) from 
the version that had been field tested. In early April, 1994, NCES wrote to 40 states that had 
one or more serious differences from the CCD, asking the state to confirm this difiFerence and 
indicate when it could be corrected. The "serious" differences were failure to remove end-of- 
year or October 1 returnees from the dropout count; misclassification of adult education or 
secondary GED program participants; and not enforcing an October 1 cut-off date in deciding 
whether a student was to be reported as a dropout. (Coordinators were not asked about 
attributing promoted summer dropouts to tiie wrong grade, which was later judged to be a 
serious data problem.) Thirty-nine states had answered by mid-October, and their responses 
are shown in table 5. 

CstiDgoiizirag Be-^mDlIii^ Studem^ 

In reporting 1991-92 dropouts, two states did not remove from their dropout rolls 
students who dropped out in 1991-92, but returned before tiie end of the school year. Kansas 
said it was corrected as of the 1992-93 school year, and Indiana said that while there were no 
plans to change this practice, the state would discuss the possibility. 

Twenty-tiiree states counted 1991-92 dropouts who were enrolled on October 1, 1992 
as dropouts. Five states have corrected Ais, or will do so within two years: Delaware, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine and West Virginia Ten states can, or may consider ways to, 
change their data collection. These states are Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The conditions affecting a possible 
change that these state respondents brought up included long-range changes to state legislation 
or board policy, adding a report item that would have district surveys "back out" October 
returnees, or waiting for NCES to settle on a standard definition and procedures. 

Six respondents said that their states had no plans to change dropout collection 
practices, generally because they did not have the means to identify returning students from 
one school year to the next, because their practices were set in state law, or they simply did 
not feel motivated to do so. These states were Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and Tennessee. It spears that Florida has the c^ability, through its student record ^stem, 
to remove October 1 returning students from CCD dropout reports if the state chooses. 
Virginia intends to maintain its practice of removing only those retuming dropouts who have 
completed their missed school work in summer school. Alabama and Ohio did not respond to 
the letter. 

Ari2X)na, which appeared to ag/ee vsdth the CCD in 1992-93, wrote NCES stating that 
in the future the state would count October 1 returnees as dropouts. 
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Table S.— States plans to change gsongtandaid CCD diopout roposiing piactices (all siates) 



State 



lecapfuie 



October 
lecapSui® 



Adult GED 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 
District Columbia 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinots 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 



possibly change* not 
planned 



fix 1992-93 (1993- 94 
reports) 



no response 
will break out 



perhaps; if NCES sets 
fmn practice 



fixed - 1992-93 



no plan to change 



no plan to change 

no plan to change 

possibly change - not 
planned 

legislated but may 
consider law change to 
Oct 1 

fix 1992-93 (1993-94 
reports) 



fix by 1993-94 



ftt 1994-95 



no plan to change 



track students 
unresolved 
track students 

working on change 

track students 

can report aduh 
OEDs separately 

no plan to change 
will fix 



no response 



no change - Board 
requirement 



keep end of year count 



secondary OED • drop < 
working to correct 



keep October 17 count 

no plans to change • late 
no shown aren*t dropouts 

keep early September 
count 



summer dropouts in 
state board regulation 
may change, no plans 



fix; enforce date by 
1994-95 

no change* late 
returnees not drops 



Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Nevada 
New Jersey 



could fix by 1994-95 



no plan to change 



could partition oitt 
attemative progs. 



Secondaiy OED • count 
as drops 

keep end of Sep cut off 
date 

late cut-off, no respoofle 

no change - keep late 
enrollment 
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IteMfi S.-StsaSw f^sm fe» cSisage oonstanckid CCD dsopotrt reporttssg precitcca (ail statea) - Coaaamcd 



October 



Adalt G£D 



problems 



New Yock 

North CcToisna 

Peimtylvdsia 



South Dakota 



West Vfeginia 
Wisooasin 

Wyoauag 



trade ftudenti 
track itudsnto 



no rcsponco 

may €onsid«r change 



will vary by LEA 
will track us of 19^93 



nmy tUcmpt to trade 



no change until NCES 
adopts stsndard 

no phm to dutnge 



coosidefing change to 
Get 1, 1994-95 

considering change no 
date 

no chsnge - drop sttluo 
changed if completes 
couiaoa 



fix by 1994-95 (1995-96 fix by 1994-95 
report) 

will explore ways to 
back out Oct 1 
returnees, 1994-95 

no plans • but under 
review, earliest, 1995 



keep "SOth day" lepoft 
date 



enfofce Oct 1 cut-off 
1992-93 data 



board voted to follow 
CCD- bi .keep •46th 
day** report date 

will allow Ml yesr to 
re-emoU 

no change- keep late 
enrollees 

will keep Oct 31 
reporting date 



no piano to change kite 
count 



Jane rocqyturo: State will remove students who return before the end of their school year fiom the dropout count 

Odob«ir rtjcapture: Stale will remove students who return before the end of their school year fiom the dropout count by October 1 of the 
following yosr fiom iho dropout count 

SOURCE: U.S. Dopaitment of Education, National Center for Educelion Statistics, Common Core of Data - Data Plan Supplements. 
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GED Progmam Enrollees 



Of the two states that coxinted secondary program GED students as dropouts, 
Connecticut is working with its school districts to correct this practice, and it is not known 
what Mississippi intends to do. 

Ten states did not count adult education GED students as dropouts in 1991-92. Of 
these, six states believe that they can change this practice or somehow identify such transfers 
and report them as dropouts: the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Minnesota, South Carolina, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. Florida and Louisiana do not intend to change their reporting 
practices. The issue is unresolved in California, and it is not known v^at Kentucky intends 
to do. 



Enforcing Cut-off Dates 

The question of whether to remove a late retumer (a student enrolling after October 1) 
from the dropout rolls is confounded with the question of whether a state follows the October 
1 reporting date, particularly whether it follows a July-June or October-September reporting 
year. 

In general, the states that collect dropout counts at the end of the school year will 
continue to disagree with CCD reporting practices in two major ways. First, these states will 
allow students who completed the previous school year to enroll after October 1 without 
being counted as dropouts. Second, these states will consider students who did not complete 
the previous school year, but who are enrolled on October 1 of the current school year, as 
dropouts for the previous school year. States are also imwilling to change reporting dates at 
the beginning of the school year to conform with the October 1 requirement. Some echo the 
argument made by South Carolina, that reporting on the 46th day of the school year is 
actually more imiform than setting a calendar date, because districts vary in when they open 
schools. Others argue that their collection date is set by law or board policy, or that the date 
is used for a number of other statistics, and that change would be difficult (and of 
questionable value). 



Summaiy of Possible Changes 

Under the most optimistic assumptions, the CCD dropout statistic would be fairly 
consistent across states by the 1994-95 reporting year. All but two states (Montana and New 
Hampshire) would be reporting an annual dropout count by that time, and all but three of the 
reporting 49 would report dropouts broken out by sex and racial/ethnic status. 

All reporting states would remove students from their dropout coimts if these school 
leavers re-enrolled by the and of the year in which they dropped out. Only seven states 
would fail to remove from their reports dropouts vsiio re-enrolled by October 1 of the 
following school yeai. Tne number of these states possibly could be reduced by the growth 
of individual student record systems that would make it possible to track students across 
school years and school districts. 
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A more pessimistic evaluation would still have 48 states reporting in the near future, ^ 
wiA 47 of them providing the full detail requested. However, two states would still count 
end-of-year returnees as dropouts and 18 would fail to remove October 1 returnees from th'eir 
dropout reports (the optimistic assessment above assumes that 11 of these 18 could make such 
a change). One state would consider secondary program GED students as dropouts, while six 
states would not consider students in adult education GED classes to be dropouts. 
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Pait 3* Analysis of 1991-92 Dropout Data 

Although the dropout counts from the 43 states reporting district-level data for the 
1991-92 school year did not consistently follow CCD standards, the information collected in 
this first year is useful. This section explores the completeness of reporting from participating 
states and the differences between adjusted and unadjusted dropout rates. A brief discussion 
of the numbers and types of dropouts reported for 1991-92 concludes the section. 



Standanl and Nonstandard Data 

The dropout data reported on the 1992-93 CCD Agency Universe for school year 
1991-92 should have included two types of dropouts: 

« Regular year dropouts, who were enrolled in 1991-92, dropped out during that 
year, and were not enrolled on October 1, 1992; and 

o Summer dropouts, who completed the 1990-91 school year but were not enrolled 
on October 1, 1991. 

Twenty-four states incorrectly counted as dropouts those students who retumed by the 
end of the 1991-92 school year, students who re-enrolled by October 1, 1992. An additional 
five states attributed summer dropouts to the wrong year. These were the two departures 
from the CCD definition judged most likely to have biased the size of the dropout count.^^ 
Because of this, NCES is publishing dropout counts and rates from only the 14 "standard" 
states. 

A small number of districts reported dropouts, but no students in membership. These 
districts are omitted from the analyses, where appropriate. This omission accounts for some 
differences in the total number of districts in some tables. 



Computing Dropout Rates 

Rates are the proportion of a given group that is dropouts. That is, a dropouc idte for 
grade 8 is the number of grade 8 students dropping out divided by the grade 8 membership. 
Membership is the count of students on the school's rolls on October 1 of the school year. 
Unless otherwise noted, rates are based on October 1, 1991-92 membership alone. 

Membership is based on the 1991-92 CCD School Universe. The grade-level 
membership counts used in this analysis were reported on the CCD School Universe survey. 
District membership counts were calculated by summing membership for the grade(s) of 
interest across all schools associated with a district. The state membership totals shown in 



*^ese are tha major* but not the only» conditions affecting data comparability. Failing to enforce a cut-off date 
close to October 1» and failing to count adult education GEO transfers as dropouts would also bias the total count. 
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this paper are the sum of the district totals thus computed, and may differ from the nmnbers 
iii the 1991-92 CCD State Aggregate report. 

Vitgraded students. The "ungraded" dropouts reported by the District of Columbia 
were apportioned across grades 7 through 12. For all analyses except those comparing 
different methods of computing the dropout rate, ungraded students were distributed across the 
grade 7 through 12 membership counts in all districts reporting ungraded students. The 
number of ungraded students in each district was prorated across all of the grades in the 
district on the basis of the number of students in each grade. 

Rates. School district dropout rates are tiie ratios of dropouts to membership for the 
group of interest (example, grade 9). State dropout rates are based on state wtals for dropouts 
and students in membership, and are not the average of district rates. Similarly, total rates for 
a group of states are based on the siun of dropouts divided by the sum of membership, not 
the average of the state rates. 



Quality of the 1991-92 Data 

The first year's dropout reports provided a valuable opportunity to explore several 
potential threats to data quality. The first of these was completeness of reporting - was there 
internal evidence that school districts were systematically failing to report dropouts? The 
second issue was the quantitative effect of failing to adhere to the CCD definition. 



CompTOhensiven^ss of Repotting 

Only school districts enrolling students in one or more of grades 7 through 12 can 
have dropouts. Across the 42 states and the District of Columbia reporting 1991-92 dropouts 
at the school district level, a total of 12,109 districts reported students in membership in any 
of grades 7 through 12 in 1991-92 (table 6). This group included 86 percent of the 14,169 
school districts with any pupils in membership in these states during that year. All districts 
included students in the potential dropout grades in Ae District of Columbia, Kansas, 
Maryland and Nevada The smallest proportions of districts with potential dropouts were 
found in Vermont (39%), Maine (65%) and Massachusetts (66%). 

Districts with no dropouts. A total of 3,259 of the 12,109 districts, or 27 percent, did 
not report any 1991-92 dropouts. This figure included 3,097 districts reporting "0" dropouts 
and 162 districts for which no numeric count was given — the number of dropouts was left 
blank or somehow coded as missing data. Because the number of districts witfi missing 
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1 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

82 
247 
0 
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1 

42 
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1 

39 


66 
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317 
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588 


92 
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0 
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0 


13 
2 
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14 
168 


13 
0 
160 

14 
1^ 


12 
0 
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4 
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0 
0 

40 
0 
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92 
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437 
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54 
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0 

62 
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10 
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2 
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0 
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dropout counts was considerably smaller than the number for which "0" dropouts were 
reported, more attention was paid to these zero-dropout districts. 



Dktrictj rspojitt^ 0 dwpoms. It is possible that dropout codes of "M" for districts 
that are unlikely to serve students directly reflect a reporting problem rather than truly missin 
data. However, reports of 0 dropouts for regular school districts are positive statements that 
students were served, and none dropped out. 

Thirty-one of the states reporting dropouts in 1991-92 had one or more regular school 
districts that reported "0" dropouts. This ranged from a single regular school district in 
Vermont to more than half of the regular districts with grade 7-12 students in California, 
Nebraska, and North Dakota. 



Three plausible reasons for a district to report 0 dropouts could be explored readily 
through other information on the CCD. These were school district type, size, and the grades 
served (table 6). 

School district type. Some types of school districts, such as supervisory unions and 
regional service agencies, are unlikely to provide direct services to students but may report 
membership figures on the CCD that reflect students under their aegis wdio are served by 
some other agency. Other types of agencies, such as state-operated residential schools, may 
be unlikely to have students dropping out of school. Most of the districts reporting "0" 
dropouts were regular school districts; table 6 shows that 3,009 of the 3,097 districts with 0 
dropouts were in this category." However, none of the school districts with no dropouts in 
Florida, Mississippi and North Carolina were regular school districts. 

District size and dropouts. Small districts would be less likely to have dropouts than 
larger districts. Some 2,399 of the 3,097 districts (77%) reporting no dropouts had a 
cumulative membership of fewer than 200 students across grades 7 through 12. All of the 
districts with no dropouts fell into this small size category in Florida, Idaho, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Wyoming. The greatest numbers of these small districts were found in 
California (350 of the 539 districts), Illinois (261 of 402), Nebraska (354 of 364), New Jersey 
(174 of 247), North Dakota (152 of 166), Oklahoma (163 of 168), and Texas (169 of 202). 

Grade span and droposOs. Table 6 shows that a total of 2,019 districts reporting no 
dropouts (65%) ended with grade 7 or 8. More than half the districts reporting no dropouts 
were in this category in Arizona, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 

Idaho, Michigan and Nevada had reported that they excluded dropouts for grades 7 
and 8 from the CCD. Among states that did not explicitly exclude grade 7 and 8 dropouts, 
the lack of dropouts from districts ending in these grades could have been related to one of 
two reasons. The first is that dropout rates are much lower in grades 7 and 8, in which 
s^adents are likely to be younger than the age at which state law allows them to leave school. 



"This includes the CCD categories of Type 1 (local school district) and Type 2 (local school district component 
of a supervisory union). 
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The second possible cause is that districts may not have reported these younger school leavers 
as dropouts, considering them instead as truancy problems even in states that do not mandate 
Ais classification. Regardless of whether &ese - or o&er - factors were in operation, Ae 
analysis suggests ftat any under-repotting tiiat took place was most likely to have biased &e 
statistics for grades 7 and 8. 

Completeness of^ade 9'12 dsia. The most familiar event dropout rate is &at which 
includes grades 9 through 12, the high school years. As table 6 illustrates, there were 9,802 
districts Aat included any of these grades. Of these, 1,133 (12%) reported no dropouts. The 
number of grade 9-12 districts reporting 0 dropouts reported ranged from no cases in 
Delaware, fee District of Columbia, Maryland, and Rhode Island to more fean 100 districts in 
Nebraska, Norfli Dakota, and Texas. 



Mfeets of Suisui^r OetoE^r 1 Mis^ocatiosss 

Dropout data were not considered acceptable if states allocated summer dropouts to tiie 
wrong school year and grade, or retained October 1 returnees ("recaptured" students) in the 
dropout count AlAough the 1991-92 dropout collection did not collect information to test 
the effects of feese discrepancies, the 1989 field test of the dropout collection had collected 
separate counts of regular year and summer dropouts. This gave grade specific estimates of 
the proportion of dropouts who left during the summer. 

MhdlGc^ing smsamr dfoprnts. The field test did not use a representative sample of 
school districts, but its finding can give a rough idea of how mudi dropout rates could be 
distorted by attributing summer dropouts to Ae wrong grade. The estimates shown below are 
based on fee 1991-92 dropout rates for fee 14 states feat r^rted acceptable dropout data. 
Remember feat if summer dropouts were attributed to fee wrong year, only feose who were 
promoted and failed to re-enroll would be attributed to fee wrong grade: a student who did 
not return after failing fee ninfe grade in 1991-92 would still be counted as a ninfe grade 
dropout, albeit for fee wrong year. When dropouts are attributed to fee wrong grade, fee 
Impropriate grade loses a portion of its summer dropouts to fee previous grade and picks up a 
portion of fee summer dropouts from fee next grade. Using fee field test findings on fee 
proportion of dropouts who left in fee summer, fee estimates show what would happen if 100 
percent or 50 percent of fee summer dropouts were accounted to fee prior grade. 



'*See Appandix C for calculationa of tha effects of misaJiooating summer dropouts tad October recaptures. The 
dsmominators for these calculations did not include ungraded students, and may therefore differ slighUy from rates 
shown el&owhere. 
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Table 7.-Effeot of attributing 0, 50 or 100 percent of summer dropouts to 
the wrong grade 

Summer dropouts attributed to prior grade: 



Dropout rate by grade None 30 percent 100 percent 



Grade 7 


.011 


.011 


.011 


Grade 8 


.015 


.017 


.021 


Grade 9 


.048 


.046 


.045 


Grade 10 


.058 


.058 


.057 


Grade 11 


.058 


.061 


.063 


Grade 12 


.051 


.045 


.040 



FidNng to muq^tm^ October 1 retmfsees. Anecdotal reports from some states and 
school districts suggested that up to 25 percent of the students leaving school during the 
regular school year re-enroll in the subsequent fall. This proportion was used to estimate the 
effects of failing to remove October 1 re-enroUees from the dropout count. To estimate the 
effect of counting October 1 returnees as dropouts, the expected proportion of regular year 
dropouts (that is, excluding the estimated summer dropouts) was divided by 0.75 for each 
grade. The figures shown below are again based on 1991-92 dropout rates among properly 
reporting states, without prorating ungraded membership, and inflate the proportion of regular 
school year dropouts. 

Table 8.— Effect of failing to remove October recaptures 
(estimated at 25 percent) from dropout count 



October 1 returners counted as 
dropouts: 



Dropout rate by grade: 


None 


25 percent 


Grade 7 


.011 


.013 


Grade 8 


.015 


.018 


Grade 9 


.048 


.060 


Grade 10 


.058 


.075 


Grade 11 


.058 


.075 


Grade 12 


.051 


.064 



Adjusted and Unadjusted Rates 

A dropout rate based on a single October 1 membership report does not take into 
account the fact that students can move from school to school during the year. Dropouts are 
attributed to the last school district in which they were enrolled, which may not be the school 
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district in whose membership count (and dropout denominator) they appear. A technically 
perfect dropout rate would report both dropouts and students in membership in something like 
"full time equivalents" -- with a student who enrolls in mid-year counting as one-half of a 
student in the district's membership, and a dropout who spent three months in one district and 
six months in another shown as one-third and two-thirds of a dropout in the respective 
districts. 

This degree of precision is beyond the scope of the CCD. NCES proposed an 
alternate rate, however, that adjusted somewhat for net loss or gain in student membership 
through transfers into or out of the district. This rate was based on the average of 
membership across two grades from one year to the next. In a sense, the rate treated a grade 
as a cohort of students over time, averaging the grade 7 membership in October 1991 with 
grade 8 membership in 1992. This "adjusted" rate would not be as accurate as one 
apportioning students and dropouts over all of the districts in which they enrolled, but it was 
feasible to implement with CCD data." 

The major problem in using the adjusted rate is the requirement that the district 
include both the grade of interest and the subsequent grade. For example,in a district ending 
with grade 8 it is possible to calculate an adjusted rate for grade 7, but not for grade 8. 
Grade 12, in the absence of additional information, must rely on an estimate to produce the 
adjusted rate since it is not known how many of last year's grade 12 students are repeating the 
grade this year, and should logically be added to the number of graduates to create the "next 
year" membership for grade 12. 

Because there was an anticipated trade-off between the added precision and the 
logistical difficulties in using the adjusted dropout rate, it was compared with the unadjusted 
rate (that is, based on a single October 1 membership count) in this first year of the dropout 
collection. All 43 states reporting district level data were included in tliese analyses.'" 



Comparing Adjusted and Unadjusted Rates 

Table 9 shows the ratio of unadjusted to adjusted dropout rates by state, for all 
districts and for four categories of grade 9 through 12 membership size in 1991-92. This 
includes all of the districts with any of grades 9 through 12, and the analysis was limited to 
grades to these grades because reporting was generally more complete for them." A ratio 
greater than 1.0 indicates that thr unadjusted rate is the larger of the two. 



"See Appendix C for more discussion of how rates were calculated. 

"The differences between standard and nonstandard states were not expected to systematically bias one rate or 
the other. And, because of time constraints in data processing, the rate comparisons used membership counts that 
excluded ungraded students. 

"A total of 8,614 districts included some of grades 9 through 12; 29 of those were excluded from this analysis 
because they were missing a membership count for 1991-92 or 1992-93. 
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In theory, the unadjusted rate should be smaller than the adjusted rate (a ratio of less 
than 1.0) in states that experienced a net gain in students between 1991 and 1992. In 
actuality, ratios of less than 1.0 predominated in only three states: Florida, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina. 

Across all districts and states, the imadjusted rate produced dropout rates about 0.02 
higher than the adjusted rate. Put into percentages, an adjusted dropout rate of 5.0 percent 
would be matched by an unadjusted rate of 5.1 perc«?nt. However, the difference is higher in 
the smallest school districts, where the unadjusted rate may be almost half again (Connecticut) 
or one-Aird again (Arkansas) the size of the adjusted rate. Some reasons for this are that 
percentages in very small districts can be greatly influenced by changes of only a few 
students, while some districts may have reconfigured their grade distributions between 1991 
and 199*2. It appears also that some districts represented alternative programs for students at 
risk of dropping from school, with open enrollment practices that make an October 1 
membership count almost meaningless. 

Districts with rate differences. If the overall differences between the two methods of 
calculating dropout rate were small, there could still be substantial numbers of individual 
districts for v^ich the methods produced greatly disparate rates. Table 10 outlines the extent 
of difference between the two rates (adjusted and nonadjusted for grades 9-12), by state. The 
table shows the number of districts in each state for which Ae absolute difference between the 
two rates was 0.005. A difference of 0.005 (3.1 percent versus 3.6 or 2.6 percent, for 
example) was considered questionably large. 

A total of 8,648 districts including all of grades 9-12 reported one or more dropouts. 
Among these, 569 districts (7%) had differences of 0.005 or more between the adjusted and 
unadjusted rates. (None of these had a difference as great as .01.) In all but 14 cases, the 
unadjusted rate was larger. The only states without any districts exhibiting a difference of .05 
or more between the two rates were Delaware, Louisiana, Utah and West Virginia. 

A sample of the districts with differences of .005 or more between the adjusted and 
unadjusted rates were examined, and all appeared to fall within one of several conditions. In 
the first condition, the unadjusted rate was higher than the adjusted rate when a large 
proportion of students (10 percent or more) dropped out. For example, "District A" reported 
55 dropouts from grades 9 through 12 in 1991-92; a 1991-92 membership of 274 students, 
and a 1992-93 membership of 243. The second condition was that in which a district's 
membership size changed considerably. In "District B" the membership declined from 902 to 
24 students across those two years. It is not possible to determine from the data which 
districts show reporting errors. However, some district names suggest that they are alternative 
education agencies, for which high dropout rates and varying year-to-year enrollments could 
be expected. 



Districts with High Grade Below 12 

Of the 12,109 districts including any of grades 7 through 12, a total of 2,350 (19%) 
ended in some grade below 12. The greatest number of such districts ended in grade 8. As 
table 1 1 shows, it would not be possible to compute an adjusted dropout rate for grade 7 in 




Tebf® 1 0. — Number of districts Including Qradm d- 1 2 
v>i^ ab«o(ut» dHTmne* of 0.005 or 
gr«a£»r bttwMn adjusted ond unAdjust^d 
dropout rates: 1091 -92 school ysor 
(43 stfitee rsfMxtins dislrlct-ltvsl dropout 

d^ 

Rate dfffsTsnca Is 0«00S to 0,00^ 



Unadiusted Unadji^ted 
0.005 and 0.005 and 

graaterthan (ass than 
adjusted adjustsd 



Total 219 2 

Alcbama 0 0 

Arizona 31 0 

Aricendas 69 0 

Cditomla 11 2 

Cdorado 5 0 

Connectkuit 3 0 

Dolawaro 0 0 

District of Columbia 0 0 

Rorida 0 0 

Idaho 16 0 

Illinois 4 0 

Indiana 0 0 

Iowa 2 0 

Kansas 2 0 

Louisiana 0 0 

Maino 0 0 

Maryland 1 0 

Ma»!«chu3®tSs 1 0 

Michigan 15 0 

Minnesota 4 0 

Mississippi 1 0 

Missouri 4 0 

Nebraska 3 0 

t^Ssrvada 0 0 

Now Jsrsoy 7 0 

Now Mexico 3 0 

North Carolina 2 0 

Nor^ Dako^ 5 0 

Ohk> 3 0 

Oklahoma 12 0 

Orogon 3 0 

Pcnnsyfvanla 1 0 

FV>oda Island 3 0 

South Carolina 0 0 

South Dakota 2 0 

Tonncssoo 3 0 

Toxaa 6 0 

Ut&h 0 0 

Vermont 0 0 

Virginia 0 0 

Wosi Virginia 0 0 

Wisconsin 1 0 

Wvominfl 1 0 



SOURCE: U.S. DopartmontofEducatk)n»Natk)nal 
Center for Education Stotlstico, Common Core of Data 
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reported: 1991 -928chooW6mr (43 states i^porgngdtetetet-lcvsi dropout dato^ 
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High 


High 


High 


High 






grado 


grado 


grado 


gredo 


grado 


gr^o 




Total 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


12,019 


96 


2,211 


22 


6 


15 


9,759 




1^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


129 


Arizona 


203 


0 


100 


2 


0 


0 


101 




322 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


319 


California 


978 


8 


627 


0 


2 


5 


436 


Colorado 


179 


0 


0 


Q 


Q 


j\ 
0 




Connecticut 


154 


0 


29 


1 


0 


0 


124 




19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


19 


District of C<^umbla 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Rcrida 


70 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


70 


Idaho 


113 


2 


o 


0 


Q 


A 

0 


106 


tlllnob 


937 


0 


408 


0 


1 


0 


530 


Indiana 


301 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


298 


Iowa 


405 


0 


43 


0 


0 


0 


362 


Kansas 


304 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


302 


Louistana 


70 


0 


0 


A 

o 


V 


A 


7U 


i^aino 


211 


4 


89 


1 


0 


0 


117 


Maryland 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


MaseochusGttd 


286 


0 


31 


0 


0 


0 


255 


Michigan 


550 


4 


20 


0 


0 


1 


525 


Minrv@30ta 




u 


£o 


a 
o 


1 


1 




MiselddppI 


157 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


156 


Mloeouri 


536 


0 


86 


0 


0 


1 


449 




555 


62 


185 


0 


0 


2 


306 


Nevada 


18 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


17 


Now Jcrooy 


498 


0 


226 


1 


4 

1 


A 

0 


270 


NowMoxico 


92 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


92 


North Carolirui 


131 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


131 


North Dakota 


241 


6 


34 


0 


0 


0 


201 


Chto 


611 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


610 


UKianoma 


ooo 


1 




o 


n 
u 


u 


•WO 


Orogon 


272 


4 


87 


0 


1 


0 


180 


Pennsylvania 


513 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


511 


Rhodo bland 


35 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


33 


South Carolina 


94 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


93 


oouui uaKoia 




1 




n 
u 


n 
u 


u 


1 r w 


Tcnnosseo 


132 


0 


9 


4 


0 


0 


119 




1024 


0 


52 


1 


0 


2 


969 


Utah 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


40 


Vermont 


134 


1 


68 


0 


0 


0 


65 


Virginia 


133 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


131 


West Virginia 


58 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


56 


Wisconsin 


426 


0 


46 


0 


0 


0 


380 


Wyominfl 


49 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


47 



SOUF^E: U*S. Dopartmont of Educaik>n. Natiorud Ccntcf for Education Statistics. Common Coro of Data. 
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96 districts; for grade 8 in 2,211 districts; grade 9 in 22 districts; grade 10 in 6 districts; and 
grade 11 in IS districts. Relatively few students drop out of grades 7 and 8, so these 
conditions would not limit the use of the adjusted dropout rate as much as the numbers imply. 
However, the difficulties are not evenly distributed across states: in Arizona, California, 
IlUnois, Maine, New Jersey, and Vermont almost half of the school districts would not be 
able to use an adjusted dropout rate for every grade. 
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Part 4. 1991-92 School Year Drofouts 



Table 12 reports tiie number and unadjusted rates of dropouts for tiie 1991«92 schoo! 
year. Across tiie 14 states tiiat treated October 1 returnees and summer dropouts in agieemeiDit 
with tiie CCD standard, a total of 216,400 students dropped out of grades 9 through 12. Ifee 
highest dropout rates across the high school grades were in Arizona (11.1%) and tiie Districi 
of Colimibia (11.5%), while the lowest rates were in Massachusetts (3.2%) and Pennsylvania 
(3.7%). 

Dropout rates varied by grade. The lowest rate was in grade 7 (less than 1 percent in 
8 of the 14 states), increasing somewhat in grade 8 (6 states with rates below 1 percent) and 
climbing in grade 9 (the lowest state rate is 2.3 percent). In grade 10, some 10 states report 
dropout rates of 5 percent or more. This was true for 1 1 states m grade 1 1 and 8 states in 
grade 12. 

Male ami female dropout Amon^ the 40 states reporting detail about dropouts, 56 
percent of the grade 9 through 12 dropouts were male and 44 percent were female (table 13). 
These proportions were similar across the states with Arkansas as an outlier with 68 percent 
of its dropouts being male. 

R(udal/ethnic grotqp rates. Table 13 displays the numbers of students in five 
racial/ethnic groups dropping out of grades 9 through 12 ^ a whole. Note tiiat the rates 
shown are the proportion of dropouts comprised by a single group, not tiie proportion of that 
group who are dropouts. For example, 0.3 percent of Alabama's grade 9-12 dropouts were 
American Indians, 0.4 percent were Asian/Pacific Islanders, 61.2 percent were black, not 
Hispanic, and so on. Within the 40 states providing detail, 1.8 percent of tiie grade 9-12 
dropouts were American Indians or Alaskan natives; 2.4 percent were Asians/Pacific 
Islanders; 23.8 percent were black, not Hispanic; 21.2 percent were Hispanic; and 50.8 
percent were vdiite, not Hispanic. 
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Tebl© 13.- 



-Sox and reclal/othnte status of combined grade 9-12 dropouts reported e» percent of ell 
dropouts: 1 991 -92 school year (40 statsa roDor^nq detailed dtelrlct-lovQl dropout data) 



Grade 9-12 dropoutB. percent who were: 



American 
Ind^iR/ 
Alasi^an 



Asian 



Btack. 
not 



WhKs. 
not 





Male 


Femcde 


naiifve 


Paclfk? 


nispanic 






Total 


56.1 


43.9 


1 .o 


9 A 


94 A 


91 9 


ftO A 


Alabama 


56.7 


43.3 


0.3 


0.4 


61.2 


0.3 


37.8 


Arizona 


54.5 


45.5 


11.6 


1.3 


5.4 


35.4 


46.3 


Arkonsas 


66.2 


31 .8 


0.3 


0.7 


Q4 A 
OI .D 


U.f 




Callfomla 


54.6 


46.4 


1 .0 


f .1 


lO.f 


KA 7 


97 A 


Colorado 


55.3 


44.7 


1 .w 


O Q 


a 9 






Connecticut 


55.1 


44.9 


0.2 


1.9 


21.4 


25.9 


50.6 


Delaware 


57.7 


42.3 


0.3 


1.6 


40.3 


5.5 


52.3 


Ufouici or v^oiumDia 


oi .o 


AS\ 7 
SO. / 


0.1 


1.5 


91.4 


5.7 


1.3 


rionda 




«f 1 .1 


n 9 




^ 1 


16.6 


49.2 


iiiirKXs 




AA e 


0 9 


1.5 


37.2 


18.6 


42.5 


Indiana 


56.0 


44.0 


0.2 


0.2 


16.1 


2.8 


80.7 


Iowa 


54.9 


45.1 


1.0 


2.8 


8.5 


3.0 


64.6 


Kansas 


ob.u 


AA n 


1 A 
1 .o 


1 7 


19 A 


9.1 


74.6 


Louisiana 


0*t.l 


Af\ Q 


0 A 

w.O 


1.6 




1.5 


37.3 


fAmno 


OO.Z 




n 7 


1 A 


0 A 


0.1 


86.9 


Maryland 


57.2 


42.8 


0.2 


1.4 


55.8 


2.4 


40.2 


MasMsachusetSs 


57.0 


43.0 


0.3 


3.8 


14.7 


19.7 


81.5 


Minnesota 


5o.4 


4o.D 


K. Q 
0,9 


A 9 


1A 1? 


A O 


72.4 


EviisstssippI 


Of, 7 


4Z.O 


u.o 


n >> 
u.o 


IvR 1 


0 1 


43.7 


Missouri 


O0.7 




n 9 


n A 


9A A 


0.8 


73.9 


Nebraska 


54.8 


45.2 


3.9 


2.0 


9.9 


7.4 


76.9 


Nevada 


52.8 


47.2 


2.7 


3.6 


11.1 


18.3 


64.3 


l^iow Jersey 




AA R 


0.5 


2.5 


31.1 


25.1 


40.8 


Now Mexico 




AR O 


19 1 


0.9 


2.7 


50.5 


33.8 


Nortn waroiina 


Of if 


*r45.0 


3.2 


0.5 


36.1 


0.8 


59.3 


North Dakota 


09.4 


40.6 


35.1 


1.0 


0.3 


1.6 


61.9 


Ohb 


59.2 


40.8 


0.2 


0.6 


17.5 


2.3 


79.4 


Oklahoma 


03.3 


**0.f 


1 9 n 


0 ft 


10 A 


A 9 


72.9 


Oregon 


RA A 
04.0 


*t0.4l 


9 A 


9 9 


4.7 


6.8 


81.5 


Pennsylvania 


OD.1 




09 


1.6 


31 .7 


7.8 


58.7 




60.6 


39.4 


0.1 


2.7 


9.7 


15.4 


72.1 


South Carolina 


60.2 


39.8 


0.3 


0.1 


46.8 


0.4 


52.4 


South Dakota 


53.6 


46.4 


45.1 


0.3 


0.9 


1.1 


52.6 


TonnGoseo 


57.7 


42.3 


0.1 


0.5 


22.7 


0.3 


76.4 


Texas 


54.8 


45.2 


0.2 


1.6 


17.6 


46.4 


34.2 


Utah 


55.1 


44.9 


3.4 


1.8 


1.0 


11.6 


82.2 


Virginia 


58.9 


41.1 


0.4 


2.5 


33.9 


4.3 


58.9 


West Virginia 


56.2 


43.8 


0.1 


0.1 


3.4 


0.1 


93.2 


Wisconsin 


59.3 


40.7 


2.1 


1.3 


32.9 


7.3 


56.4 


Wyomlnfl 


55.3 


44.7 


7.3 


0.5 


1.5 


12.3 


78.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NationaJ Contsf for Educatksn Statistica, Common Coro of Data. 
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Parts. Recommendatkws 



The first year's dropout data are not completely comparable from state to state, but 
they do provide an important statistic and they reflect the work of many states to support a 
nationally uniform count. NCES will report data for those states that adhered to the CCD 
defmition and reporting standards. 

Steps Toward Future CoSEeciiosis 

All but two or three states are expected to participate in the CCD dropout collection 
by 1994-95. In anticipation of this, NCES will consider the following activities: 

1. Establish a task force of states to determine how consistency can be 
achieved in reporting end-of-year and October 1 re-enrolling students 
(systemic biases). Particular attention should be paid to the role of 
individual student record systems, which can allow data to be recorded in a 
variety of ways vAiih still producing reports consistent with the CCD. The 
problem of record ^sterns that do not allow student information to be 
continued across school years should also be examined. 

2. Continue to work with states to achieve consistency in the year and grade 
to which summer dropouts are attributed, how adult and seconddjry 
education GED students are categorized, v^ether 12th grade completers 
who do not graduate are dropouts, and how cut-off dates are implementrd. 
These are considered "superficial" biases because their correction should not 
require systemic changes in a state's reporting system. 

3. Poll states to determine the impact of counting students who move to adult 
education GED programs as transfers if the district tracks these students for the 
remainder of the school year, and reports those who drop out of the GED program 
in this time as dropouts. 

4. Collect information from states that use individual rewrd systems or have 
some other means of providing detailed student information that can 
quantify the effects of the systemic and superficial biases described above. 
It may be possible to impute or statistically adjust nonstandard counts. 

5. Report dropouts using an unadjusted rate. The differences between the adjusted 
and unadjusted rates do not outweigh tlie difficulties of the adjusted rate, 
particularly tlie problem of not being able to use it for all grades or for all districts. 
The unadjusted rate is simple to calculate and easy to explain. 

Although this report has focused on differences among state reporting practices, and 
difficulties in adopting the standard CCD definition, the accomplishments of this first year 
should not be overlooked. More than 9,000 school districts in 43 states put in place and 
reported a complex dropout statistic, one that enforced precise rules for determining v^ether a 
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student was to be counted as a dropout and required tracking students across school districts 
and school years. Almost all states anticipate that ^ey will be reporting in agreement wiA 
the standard defmition by the 1994-95 school year. There is high likelihood that this valuable 
statistic will be available to guide policy in the near &ture. 
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Appendix A. dkopout Task Force Meport 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF DROPOUT STATISTIC REVIEW TASK itJRCE 



Report to the National Forum on Education Statistics 



July 26, 1993 
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Committee Chai^ge 

Review the NCES dropout formula and report to tiie Forum on this subject at the July 
26-28 meeting. 



Background 

At the January 1993 meeting of the National Forum on Education Statistics, Caryn 
Shoemaker of the Arizona Department of Education presented a paper raising various 
concerns about the dropout statistic proposed for use by NCES. In response, the Forum 
^proved a resolution calling upon the Steering Committee to establish a Task Force on this 
issue v^ch v/ould report to tiie Forum at its July 26-28, 1993 meeting. 

The Dropout Statistic Review Task Force was established with representatives from 
ten states, the District of Columbia, and NCES. Judy Bumes of Colorado served as chair for 
the group. In addition, NCES contracted with Glynn Ligon of Evaluation Software Publishing, 
Inc. to conduct analyses and simxilations of proposed solutions to the problems identified. 

The Dropout Task Force met for the first time in Atlanta on April iC -17, 1993. At this 
meeting, issues and problems were discussed and a proposal developed to analyze three 
alternative definitions of dropouts (formula numerator) and six altf/.native definitions of the 
membership base (formula denominator). At its second meeting in Washington D.C. on June 
28-29, 1993, the Task Force reviewed the results of Dr. Ligon's work and developed the 
following recommendations regarding the dropout statistic. 



RecommendatBons 

Nmteraior. The Task Force recommends that the following definition be used as the 
numerator for the dropout formula. 



A dropout is an individual who: 

(1) (a) Was enrolled at die end of the previous school temi, (e.g., 1990-91) or 
(b) Was enrolled at any time during the cuiront school t&tm (e.g. 1991-92); 

(2) Was not enrolled on October I of the following school tenn (e.g. October It 1992); 

(3) Mas nrt graduated from high school or completed a state or district-^proved 
educational program; and 

(4) Does not meet any of the following esclusionaiy conditions: 

(a) Tnmsfer to another public school districts private school, or state- or 
district-approved education program, 
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(b) Temporaiy absence due to suspension or school approved illness, or 

(c) Death. 

Both the cunent NCES definition and the proposed definition allow the current year 
dropout count to be adjusted to exclude or delete students who returned and who are in school 
the following October. The proposed definition differs from the current NCES definition in 
only one respect: it allows the October adjustment for both students who drop out during the 
summer preceding the current school year (summer dropouts) and for students who drop out 
during the current school term (school year dropouts). In the original NCES definition, the 
following October adjustment was allowed only for students who drop out during the current 
school year; it was not allowed for students who drop out during the summer preceding Ae 
current school year. (This distinction was made by NCES in order to prevent the possibility of 
a student missing an entire year and still not being called a dropout because he/she returned 
the following October.) 

The major arguments in support of the Task Force proposal are: 

• The proposal allows for the retrieval of both summer and school year dropouts; 
i.e., it treats all dropouts the same way. Task Force members felt that this would 
reduce data burden. 

• It continues the October adjustment process. (For states that have already 
implemented the NCES system, eliminating the adjustment process would result in 
increased dropout rates which would create political problems in the state.) 

• It allows time for record transfer requests to clear before a student is declared a 
dropout. 

o It does not call a student a dropout who has returned to school the following 
October 1. 

Denominator. The Task Force recommends that the following definition be used as 
the denominator for the dropout formula. 

NCES should base the CCD dropout rate on flie October 1, Fall 1 memberehip 
count for now; and should add to CCD the capacity to separate 'W shows" 
(students who fail to enroll at the beginning of the cumnt year tenn) from 
roguiar temi dropouts in order to include in flie membership base those students 
espected to enroll who f^led to do go. 

The proposed definition differs substantially from the current NCES definition in that 
it makes no attempt to adjust for increasing and decreasing enrollment or migration. The 
Task Force recommends that NCES add the capacity to separate summer and regular year 
dropouts at the next redesign of the CCD. 
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The major arguments in support of the Task Force proposal are: 

The October 1 membership count is comparable among states and contains a 
minimum amount of duplication between reporting entities. 

« The data for the member^ip base are already a part of the CCD system. 

« This count is easy to explain to the public. 

• None of the currently available altematives adequately adjusts for the impact of 
various types of mobility. 



Imp^t of stu«leQt moveis^nt osi di^poBit s^s 

The Task Force spent a considerable amoxmt of time discussing the impact of student 
movement on dropout rates. Three types of mobility were identified: (1) long-term increasing 
and decreasing enrollment; (2) children from migrant families, whose mobility is reasonably 
predictable from year to year; and (3) other mobility, including that created by choice 
programs and the (largely urban) mobility or moving around that some referred to as 
^'Brownian motion**. The impact of this mobility is to inflate or deflate dropout rates in a way 
that depends upon the specific characteristics of each particular situation. For example, 
dropout rates may be significantly inflated in high mobility situations where there are students 
counted (in the numerator) as dropouts who are not represented in membership (in the 
denominator). 

After examining several alternative methods for addressing mobility using existing 
data, the Task Force finally decided that none of them was really adequate to deal with this 
problem. In attempting to adjust for one aspect of a situation, each alternative formula 
created problems for another situation. For example, some of the formulas attempt to deal 
with mobility by adding &e dropouts back into the denominator. While this c^proach may 
help in some situations, it will also create distortion in other situations because some students 
will be coimted more than once in the denominator. The Task Force also considered using a 
cumulative enrollment count ^proach, which may provide the best method for dealing wi& 
mobility problems. However, for several states, this q>proach would impose a large increase 
in data burden. Therefore, this ^proach was not considered politically realistic at &is time. 

After considerable debate, tiie Task Force finally decided that no for .nula that relies on 
available data provides an adequate adjustment for mobility. Therefore, the Task Force 
recommendation is to use ^e fall membership count as the membership base for the 
denominator. 
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Other Recommendations 



1. E&poTUng 1991-92 Dropout Data. There was considerable confusion about the October 
adjustment aspect of the NCES dropout definition during the 1991-92 reporting period. 
Therefore, the 1991-92 data will not be comparable by state. 

His Task Force recommends that all published 1991-92 data b© footooted to indicate 
which states hsve provided data accoidijig to flje deiiiUtion. 



2. lostnictions. 

The Task Force recommends that the Dropout Statistic Collectof's Handbook be upMd 
to imclude a clear deflmtion and examples of the dropout definitioia and clarificjition off flse 
memberahip base to be used in calculating ths dropout rate. 

3. Hie Future. 

The Task Force recommends that, in the nest CCD redesigia, the inclusion of the dropout 
statistic be reconsidered in light of issues of accuracy, buiden, ability to deal with 
mobility problems, and usefulness of the data. 

The Task Force discussed whether the dropout statistic should be included in the CCD, 
particularly in light of the shift in standards-based education from grade-based systems to 
performance-based systems, the increasing use of year-round schools, problems created by 
retention in grade, problems of obtaining out of state records requests, and the use of various 
high school completion criteria and certificates/diplomas. 

Kesponse to Dropout Statistic Review Task Force Recommendatiom 

In July, 1993 the Dropout Statistic Review Task Force presented a thoughtful set of 
recommendations about the CCD definition to the National Forum on Education Statistics. 
This report was accepted and passed on to NCES. The preceding section illustrates that 
Center has acted on several of these, and is considering others. 

Unadjusted rates. The Task Force recommended that NCES compute a dropout rate 
using the October membership count of the dropout year as a denominator. The argument 
was that a completely unadjusted rate would be easier to explain than the proposed 
adjustment (the average of October membership counts over the dropout year and the 
reporting year, plus the dropouts), which could not compensate entirely for the effects of 
student mobility. 

NCES compared the rates for the first year's dropout data As the rates did not differ 
substantially, only the unadjusted rate will be published in the future. 
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T^0 swmn&ts* The CCD dropout definition counts students vsdio fail to enroll by 
October 1 as dropouts. This allows a student 365 days in which to drop out ~ from October 
1 through the following September 30. The Dropout Statistic Review Task Force 
recommended that an additional summer be added to this 36S days, so that a student who 
drops out during this first summer has until Octc^ber of the following year — operationally, 
366 days ~ to return. 

The change would equalize somewhat the opportunity to rece^)ture summer versus 
regular year dropouts: in the current definition, those who drop out one day before October 1 
are just as much dropouts as tiiose who drop out 360 days earlier. However, there are three 
problems in the proposed change. The first difficulty is concern that tiie dropout statistic 
would be taken less seriously if a student were able to miss an entire year of school without 
being coimted as a dropout; for example, completing the 1990-91 year and not re-enrolling 
until the fall of 1992. The second problem is that the current CCD dropout count is tied to 
the membership count: both are conducted annually, and give a once-every-365-days 
observation. If the dropout determination took into accoimt two summers, the reporting 
periods for dropouts and students in membership would not be the same. Finally, it is likely 
that tracking students over four reporting periods would be more difficult than following them 
across three years, and could introduce additional reporting error. 

Because of these problems, NCES will not change the dropout statistic's collection 
year, but will retain the October 1 — September 30 year. 

Sepamtlng summer dmpoiOs. The Task Force recommended tixat NCES add to the 
CCD the capacity to report students v^o drop out during the school year separately from 
those who complete a year and fail to re-enroll in the next year. Thus it would be possible to 
add these "no show** students to the membership for the year in which they were expected. 

This change would ensure that students who complete a year of school but do not 
enroll again the following year were considered in the denominator for the year in ^^ich they 
appeared as dropouts. However, separate simimer and regular school year reporting are not 
an option under the existing CCD system, and would double the amoimt of information 
districts are asked to report. More and more states are adopting individual student record 
systems from ^ich statistical data can be abstracted for reporting purposes. NCES 
encourages the development of these individual record systems and the automation of state 
record keeping and reporting procedures. As such systems are established, it will be possible 
to separate summer from regular year dropouts with little additional reporting burden on states 
and school districts. 

Footnoting 199U92 differences^ The Task Force recommended that NCES published 
reports footnote state differences in applying the dropout definition, particularly in the 
treatment of October re-enrollments. NCES agrees that this is an important distinction, and 
reported only those states that followed the CCD standard in treating summer dropouts and 
end of year or next year returnees. 

Instructions. As recommended by the Task Force, NCES updated the instructions 
included in the Dropout Statistic Collector's Handbook, soliciting comment from the CCD or 
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dropout coordinator in every state. These were made available to SEAs for distribution in 
March, 1994. 

FimsK dedsiom. The Task Force questioned whether the dropout statistic would be 
relevant in the future, as trends develop toward more year-round schools and standards-based 
rather tiian grade-based systems. The Task Force also questioned whether problems such as 
tracking out-of-state transcript requests, students who were retained in grade, and the variety 
of high school completion credentials in different states would make the statistic more 
difficult to collect than it is worth. 

State participation in the dropout statistic does not suggest at this time that the statistic 
is of little value or too difficult to collect. However, the factors of usefulness, feasibility and 
bwden will be considered in future approvals of flie CCD. 
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Caller 



.Date(s) 



State 1991-92 Dropout Statistic Telej^one Interviews 

Thank you for efforts to report dropout data on this year's CCD. It's a new and impoitant 
statistic; we want to be sure we can document the uniformity of the count across states. This 
phone call is to confirm the data you reported, and the procedures that were used to defme 
and report dropouts. 

© Do you want to refer me to someone else in your agency for dropout reporting 
information? 



name phone 

@ I have seven general questions about how your state decided vs^iich students would be 
reported as dropouts. In some cases I will ask you to confirm information you gave earlier, 
so please be patient. 

1) Your 1992-93 CCD agency survey did not report: 



Is there a law or policy prohibiting you from reporting this detail? 
Why missing? 



2) Do you use the same definition and procedures for the CCD dropout report as you do for 
your state reports? 

^Y (Differences; drop > how many days?) 



3) How did you report summer dropouts, that is, students who completed the 1990-91 school 
year but did not show up for school at the beginning of the 1991-92 school year? 

i. Are these students counted as dropouts from the year they completed (1990-91) or 
the year for ^Y which they did not return (1991-92?) 
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ii. Are these students cx)unted as dropouts from the grade they completed in 1990-91 
or the grade for which they did not return in 1991-92? 

iii. What was the actual cut-off date used to determine that a student who did not 
retum to school in the fall was a dropout? That is, a "no show" was a dropout if he or she 
was not enrolled by: 

^(date). 

iv. On the last point, was a dropout's status changed if you determined that he or she 
had actually N enrolled shortly thereafter, say, two weeks after the cut-off date? 

4) On the subject of students vAio dropped out during the regular school year: 

I How did you classify students who dropped out during 1991-92 but re-enrolled 
before the ead of that school year? 
Dropout 

Continuing 

ii. In your report for the 199 1-92, school year, how did you classify students who 
dropped out and did not retum by the end of the 1991-92 school year but did re-enroll at the 
beginning of the next school year? 
Dropout 1991-92 

Continuing 

5) The CCD set October 1, 1992 as the cut-off date for deciding whetlier a student who had 
been enrolled in 1991-92 was a dropout 

i. Did you use October 1, or some other date (specify), as a cut-off date? 
Oct 1 



Other Date 

ii. If you did use a cut-off date, did you literally freeze your records on that day, or 
continue to accept corrections? For example, how would you have reported a student 
who was missing with no further information on (cut-off date) if you got a transcript 
request a month later thai showed he had enrolled in another district at the beginning 
of the school year? 
Freeze 

Other: 
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6) How did you report students vAio did not complete high school, but moved from the 
regular school program to some other form of education or training? More specifically, are 
the following cases reported as dropouts or continuing students? (Co«te *B" or •^*.) 

i. Transfer to an alternative school or program run by the local schools. 

ii. Transfer to a GED preparatory program offered as adult education by an 

LEA or a vocational/technical school. 

iii. Transfer to a GED preparatory program offered as a secondary program 

(usually these cases are reimbursable under the state's minimum foundation program) 

iv. Early completion of high school requirements and transfer to postsecondary 

program before the award of a high school diploma. 

iv. Enrollment in Job Corps. 

7) Does your state award or recognize any high school completion credential other than the 
regular high school diploma and the GED-based equivalency diploma? 

(if Yes, 

v^at?) 



i. Do you classify students who complete the 12th grade and who leave school 

without receiving a diploma as: 

Completers? 

Dropouts? 
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Cslcvladng Rates, md Estiim^Big Effect of Improp^riy sported 
Summer Dropouts md Students Re^m^Uing Octolier i 

Calculating Adjustsd Dropout Hates 

The adjusted rate was calculated for each grade by averaging membership across two 
years and adding the dropouts to this average. The denominator of die adjusted rate w^: 

[YlGl membership + Y2G2 membership/2] + YlGl dropouts 

whore Yl is the year of interest, Gl is the grade of interest^ and Y2 and G2 are the 
subsequent year and grade. 



Summer Dropouts 

Summer dropouts, students who completed one school year but did not re-enroll for 
the subsequent year, were supposed to be counted as dropouts for &e year and grade for 
vAiich they failed to enroll. A number of states counted these students as dropouts from the 
year and grade they had completed. 

Misallocating summer dropouts who had been promoted to Ae next grade could bias 
grade-level dropout rates. (Dropouts who were not promoted would not bias grade rates, but 
would affect annual rates to the extent that these changed from one year to the next.) The 
1989 dropout field test had reported the nimiber of students dropping out during the school 
year and over the summer. Although this field test did not use a representative sample of 
school district, the proportions of summer dropouts reported in that study were considered 
adequate to generate estimates of the bias in accounting summer dropouts to the wrong grade. 
The estimates presented here do not include ungraded students in tiie membership counts 
(denominators) for the rates. 

Table C-1 computes dropout estimates for misallocating summer dropouts, using data 
from the 14 states that reported dropouts correctly. Thus the **0 Percent" colunm represents 
the true dropout rate. The dropout rate for a grade was estimated by assuming that summer 
dropouts for a grade were attributed to the prior grade. Regular year dropouts were attributed 
to tile grade reported. For example, the *^ 100 Percent" rate for grade 7 is based on 54 percent 
of the reported grade 7 dropouts (the estimated proportion of dropouts who had left during the 
regular school year) and 41 percent of the dropouts for grade 8 (the estimated proportion of 
grade 8 dropouts who had failed to re-enroll after completing grade 7 in the previous year). 
This procedures backs the grade 8 summer dropouts into grade 7; and allocates tiie grade 7 
summer dropouts to grade 6 (with the result that tiiey do not ^pear in the calculations). The 
denominator for the grade 7 rate is the grade 7 membership. 
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Table C-l.-Estiinated rates with 0, 50, and 100 percent of summer dropouts aooounted to prior grade 



Rates, summer to prior grade: 



Grade 


Dropouts 


Proportioa 
School Year 


Membership 


0% 


50% 


100% 


/ 




0 54 


1 021 570 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


8 


14^01 


0.59 


971.087 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


9 


56.121 


0.79 


1.169.217 


4.8 


4.6 


4.5 


10 


60.305 


0.87 


1,033.006 


5.8 


5.8 


5.7 


11 


53.654 


0.89 


925.569 


5.8 


6.1 


6.3 


12 


46.324 


0.78 


908.138 


5.1 


4.5 


4.0 



Students who were enrolled on October 1 were not to be counted as dropoute 
regardless of their status during &e prior school year. Some states did not follow this 
reporting practice, but instead counted as dropouts Aose regular school year dropouts who re- 
enrolled by October 1 of tiie next year. Anecdotal reporte from SEA personnel working witii 
dropout statistics suggested that up to 25 percent of dropouts may re-enroll at the beginning 
of Ae next school year. This proportion was applied to die proportions of regular year 
dropouts shown in table C-1 in estimating the bias introduced when October 1 returners are 
counted as dropouts. For example, the inflated grade 7 rate increases 54 percent of grade 7 
dropouts by 4/3 (those vrfio dropped out during the regular year) and adds Aem to tiie 46 
percent assumed to be smnmer dropouts. The analysis used data from the 14 states reporting 
acceptably. Table C-2 shows the results. 



Table C-2.-Dropout rates with 0 and 25 percent of dropouts estimated to be incorrectly reported 



October 1 returners 









Rates, returners reported incorrectly 


Grade 


Dropouts 


Membership 


0% 


25% 


7 


10.938 


1.021.570 


1.1 


1.3 


8 


14.201 


971.087 


1.5 


1.8 


9 


56,121 


1.169;517 


4.8 


6.0 


10 


60.305 


1.033.006 


5.8 


7.5 


11 


53.654 


925.569 


5.8 


7.5 


12 


46.324 


908.138 


5.1 


6.4 
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Detail Tables on Dmopout Counts and Rates 

Table C-3 shows the number of students in membership and dropping out in 1991-92 
for each of grades 7 through 12, by state. Because of the variation in how states applied the 
CCD definition, dropout rates should not be compared between the 14 standard states and 
other states; or among the 29 nonstandard states. 

Table C-4 shows the adjusted and unadjusted rates by 1991-92 membership size for 
each state. This is the source of table 9, discussed in the text of the report. 
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Table Cd. — Sex of dropouts roportsd as psfo^ all cfropouta, by ^acto: 1 691 -02 school year (43 otatea reporting datrtct-bvol dropout data) 





G^adaO 


^adslO 


Grado 11 


Gbrado12 


Grad«i9-12 




mam 


Fo^nalo 






Mold 


Pomald 


Mala 


Pamaio 








c^opouts 


dropouts 


dropouts 


dropouts 


^opcuts 


dropouts 


c&'opouta 


dropouts 


dropouts 


dropouts 


Alabama 


599 


40.1 


66.5 


43.5 


54.4 


45.6 


53.6 


46.4 


56.7 


43.3 


ArbBooa 


53.1 


46.0 


63.7 


46.3 


64.7 


45.3 


56.3 


43.7 


54.6 


45.5 


Ark&nsfis 


72.2 


27.8 


67.4 


32.0 


68.4 


33.6 


68.5 


31.5 


68.2 


31.8 


Califoniia 


52.4 


47.6 


53.0 


46.1 


55.3 


AA t 


OA fi 






AK A. 


Colorado 


62.5 


47.6 


55 


45 


56.2 


43.8 


56.8 


43.2 


55.3 


44.7 


Cofjnacticut 


53.8 


46.2 


64.7 


45.3 


54 


46 


59.4 


40.6 


55.1 


44.9 




01 .2 


38.0 


57.6 


42.4 


56.7 


43.3 


51.6 


48.4 


57.7 


42.3 


Disf7ict of Columbia 


51.3 


48.7 


51 


49 


55.2 


44.8 


46.3 


53.8 


51.3 


48.7 


Fkxida 


63.1 


36.9 








Aft fl 


54.6 


45.4 


58.9 


41 .1 


ld2ho 






















Illinois 


55.7 


44.3 


56 


46 


64.6 


45.4 


56.7 


43.3 


55.4 


44.6 


IncBaiu^ 


59.8 


40.2 


57.1 


42.0 


53 


47 


53.2 


46.8 


56 


44 


Iowa 


53.6 


46.4 


53 


47 


56.0 


43.1 


55 


45 


64.9 


45.1 


Kansas 


157 7 




56.6 


43.4 


53.9 


46.1 


56.2 


43.8 


56 


44 


Louisiana 


55.3 


44.7 


54 


46 


53.8 


46.2 


52.5 


47.5 


54.1 


45.9 


^!n« 


52.1 


47.0 


60.5 


39.5 


55 


45 


56.5 


43.5 


56.2 


43.8 


Maryland 


59.8 


40.2 


59.6 


40.4 


56.2 


43.8 


50.7 


49.3' 


57.2 


42.8 


Ma&8achu&3!tta 


57.9 


42.1 


57.0 


42.1 


55 


46 


57.4 


42.6 


57 


43 


Michigan 






















Minn«ao^ 


53.4 


46.6 


67.5 


42.5 


66.3 


44.7 


57.8 


42.2 


56.4 


43.6 


Mhtai^sippl 


60.8 


39.2 


56.8 


43.2 


55.3 


44.7 


56.8 


43.2 


57.7 


42.3 


Mistoif 1 


59.2 


40.8 


57.4 


42.6 


52.7 


47.3 


52.8 


47.2 


55.7 


44.3 


Nobraaka 


60.6 




53.4 


46.6 


50.8 


40.2 


56.7 


43.3 


54.8 


45.2 


Novada 


52.4 


47.6 


51 


49 


51 .3 










A7 9 


NawJereoy 


64.6 


46.6 


55.6 


44.4 


54.6 


45.5 


57.7 


42.3 


55.4 


44.6 


NdwMaxloo 


63.6 


4QA 


53.4 


46.6 


54.1 


45.9 


54.5 


45.5 


53.8 


46.2 


North Carolina 


62 


38 


56.3 


43.7 


54 


46 


55.3 


44.7 


57.7 


42.3 


North Dakota 


58.5 


41.5 


63.7 


36.3 


67.2 


42.8 


57.7 


42.3 


59.4 


40.6 


Ohio 


00.4 


38.0 


oU.O 








66.0 


43.1 


59.2 


40.8 


Oklahoma 


64 


46 


54.4 


45.6 


52 


48 


52.5 


47.5 


53.3 


46.7 


Or agon 


48.8 


51.2 


53.5 


46.6 


54.9 


45.1 


59 


41 


54.8 


45.2 


PonnsyKftsnla 


66.0 


44.4 


67.3 


42.7 


66 


44 


55.5 


44.5 


56.1 


43.9 


Rhoda l&bnd 


03.5 


36.6 


61.1 


38.0 


62.1 


37.9 


53.1 


46.9 


60.6 


39.4 


South Carolina 


63.1 


36.6 


60.8 


39^ 


55.7 


44.3 


56.4 


43.6 


60.2 


39.8 


South Dakota 


oo!o 


49.1 


53.0 


46.1 


52.3 


47.7 


58.1 


41.9 


53.6 


46.4 


TannoG3Go 


61.4 


38.6 


58.4 


41.6 


56.4 


43.6 


54.1 


45.9 


57.7 


42.3 


TaxQO 


66.5 


43.5 


55.8 


44.2 


53 


47 


52.5 


47.5 


54.8 


45.2 


Utah 


51.0 


48.1 


50.8 


49.2 


55.5 


44.5 


57.8 


42.2 


55.1 


44.9 


Vornont 






















Virginh 


61.1 


38.0 


58.0 


41.1 


59.1 


40.9 


55 


45 


58.9 


41.1 


WoatVtrginh 


62 


38 


56.3 


43.7 


54.3 


45.7 


52.3 


47.7 


56.2 


43.8 


Wiscorwh 


57 


43 


60.8 


39.2 


58.2 


41.8 


60.2 


39.8 


59.3 


40.7 


Wyominq 


40.8 


50.2 


5S.5 


41 .5 


54.1 


45.9 


56.9 


43.1 


55.3 


44.7 



— Data not avalhbio. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department o? Education, National Conlsf for Education Statiatfca, Comnnon Coro of Data. 
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